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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘T NEVER saw such rain in my 
life.’ ‘ 

‘My dear, it always rains at 
Genoa.’ 

‘Then why does “Murray ” say 
that Genoa is a dry place, with sharp 
cutting winds ?” 

‘My dear, “Murray” makes a 
mistake. I have been here—let me 
see—six times; and every time it 
has been just like this, close, muggy 
weather, and raining warm water. 

VOL. IX.— NO. LI. 


‘I suppose it is the time of the 
year ?” 

‘October: yes—I have always 
been here in October, certainly—on 
the way to Rome; but if a place 
were ever dry and cold, one would 
fancy it would be just in October. I 
can’t say though that I ever saw it 
pelt as it does now: it is more like 
Roman rain.’ 

‘A nice prospect for the Magra!’ 

‘ That odious Magra! How people 
can say that there is a from 
Genoa to Pisa, when there is that 
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thing right across the middle of it, 
I cannot imagine!’ 
Such was the dialogue which took 
lace between Mrs. Leslie and her 
ughter Mary, as they waited the 
summons to the table d’héte in their 
marble-floored apartment at the 
Hotel de la Croix de Malte at Genoa. 
Mary was in rather delicate health, 
and her mother was taking her to 
Rome for the winter in the hope of 
bringing some roses into her cheeks. 
Not that there was anything seriously 
the matter, but her lack of bloom 
was mortifying to maternal vanity. 
‘Don’t talk of being pale, my dear,’ 
Mrs. Leslie used to say ; ‘ paleness is 
one thing, and sallowness is another. 
I was a pale girl myself, but as to 
you, you look like a bit of waxwork 
fifty years old. You are never fit 
to be seen except by candlelight.’ 
She need not have been uneasy: 
many a rosy-cheeked damsel was 
thrown altogether into the shade by 
her pale daughter. 
‘Blanche, are you ready? said 
Mary, knocking at the door of an 
inner room. ‘ Well, I must say, as 


Blanche made her appearance, ‘ that 


Annette has turned you out in good 
style; you don’t look as if you had 
spent great part of yesterday on the 
top of Mont Cenis.’ 

Blanche was not Mrs. Leslie’s 
daughter, though her name was 
also Leslie, but her niece, and the 
two cousins were the closest of 
friends; very much alike in spirit 
and animation, but in appearance 
such a contrast, that each appeared 
to peculiar advantage in the pre- 
sence of the other. Blanche was 
very tall, with a commanding sweep 
of figure, while Mary was rather 
square and substantial ; Blanche had 
a complexion of lilies and roses, and 
a profusion of soft, sunny-brown 
hair, whose natural ringlets could 
scarcely be controlled by the plait- 
ings and twistings which fashion re- 
quired; but all this, though exces- 
sively pretty, in no way interfered 
with the charm of Mary’s fine dark 
eyes, and beautifully-moulded head, 
on which the black hair, braided as 
closely as possible, shone glossy and 
smooth as velvet. In short, they 
would have made a perfect tableau 
as Rosalind and Celia. 
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Blanche had been considerably 
spoilt by her dear mamma, who had 
been left very young a widow with 
this only child, but who, happily 

haps, had died before the spoil- 
ing had gone seriously deep, and 
had left her daughter, a beauty and 
an heiress of thirteen, to the joint 
guardianship of her aunt, Mrs. 
Leslie, and of some old friends of 
her own, Lord and Lady Beresford, 
who, baving no unmarried daugh- 
ter, had insisted on taking Blanche 
to live with them immediately after 
her mother’s death, now about four 
years ago; and she had continued 
to be the enfant de la maison ever 
since, to the extreme pleasure of the 
old couple, and apparently with 
tolerable contentment to herself, 
until this very autumn, when, for 
reasons of her own, she had taken a 
sudden freak to go to Rome with 
her aunt and cousin. 

This freak she had performed, it 
must be confessed, rather with the 
precipitation of a spoiled child than 
with the demureness to be expected 
from a damsel of seventeen. She 
had been brought to town by Lord 
and Lady Beresford, who came up 
in the hope, that now, Sebastopol 
being at last taken, any day might 
bring them home their only son, 
who had been some years absent on 
active service even before his regi- 
ment, the Rifle Brigade, had been 
ordered to the Crimea. One morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Leslie’s house in 
Green Street was astir with prepa- 
ration, portmanteaus and milliners’ 
baskets being drawn forth from 
their hiding-places, and ladies and 
ladies’ maids in earnest consultation 
over them—just three days, in fact, 
before the southward journey was to 
begin—Lady Beresford’s carriage 
drove to the door, and out stepped 
Blanche alone. 

‘I am going with you to Rome,’ 
was her greeting to her astonished 
aunt ; ‘don’t say no, for I am quite 
determined ; so if there is anything 
to be done about passports, please 
to do it; and as to the money, you 
must settle all that afterwards.’ 

‘My dear, does Lady Beresford 
approve ?” 

‘Highly disapproves, of course ; 
very. angry indeed; but I have had 
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remonstrated, though so very glad, 
that her remonstrances lacked force ; 
but it was all the same—Blanche 
was quite determined; and it was 
not till after much cross-questioning 
that she condescended to reveal the 
reasons of her proceeding, which 
were not received by her aunt and 
cousin with the gravity she ex- 
pected. However, Mrs. Leslie, of 
course, made a point of going to 
Lady ‘ord as soon as possible 
for a private consultation, about 
which her niece knew nothing: the 
result of which was that it was set- 
tled, though most reluctantly on the 
part of the poor old couple, that the 
wilful child must have her way ; 
and accordingly she had set forth 
with the Leslies, and found herself 
with them, on the rainy afternoon 
in question, at the Hotel de la Croix 
de Malte, at Genoa. 


‘Did you ever see such rain?’ 
was her first remark, as it had been 
Mary’s. 

‘ We were just saying,’ said Mary, 
‘that we have a charming prospect 
for the Magra. It serves us right 
for aiding and abetting you, you 


naughty child. If we are drowned, 
I shall always say you were the 
Jonah.” 

‘Satisfactory the information will 
be to the fishes,” said Blanche 
laughing. 

‘A disconsolate damsel running 
away from her guardians always 
comes to grief,’ persisted Mary ; ‘ it 
would not be moral if she did not, 
for the sake of example.’ 

Blanche held up her head; her 
aunt and cousin often affronted her 
by laughing at her precipitate 
flight. 


_‘¥ou may throw back that silly 
little head of yours,’ said her aunt, 
*‘ but I shall always say the same: 
that you are behaving like a sim- 
pleton. I should think you were the 
only girl in England who would ran 
away for fear of having to marry a 
young officer whom every one 
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speaks well of, and who really must 

have a great deal in him, to be so 

steady to his profession, and heir to 

& peerage besides.’ 

‘There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by 
far, 

Who would gladlyjbe bride to the young 

Lochinvar ;’ 
sang Mary, in her gay, musical 
voice, 

‘I don’t care,’ said Blanche, 
laughing in spite of herself. ‘If he 
were an archangel I would have 
done just the same. Fancy writing 
to a man, and telling him to make 
haste home and marry me: me, 
whom he has never seen; and all 
because I have money! And what 
sort of muff must he be to do it?’ 

‘My dear, he has not done it,’ 
said Mary, shouting with laughter. 

‘Come, be just, silly child,’ said 
her aunt; ‘ his sentiments have in no 
way transpired; you don’t even 
know whether his lordship’s letter 
ever reached him.’ 

‘A couple of old simpletons, beg- 
ging their pardons,’ said Mary, ‘ to 
have shown their game. If they 


“had only let Colonel Beresford come 


home, crowned with laurels, and 
held their stupid tongues, you 
would have been safe to have fallen 
in love with each other.’ 

‘Fancy,’ said Blanche, still in 
high indignation, ‘when I have 
never been out, never seen anything 
of life, to book me in that way: to 
tell me it was a settled thing, and 
that dearest mamma had agreed to 
it: a likely thing! You know, 
aunt, they said it was settled; Her- 
bert must have consented.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said her aunt; 
‘but I’m sure I don’t know. The 
Beresfords are not rich, and young 
men like money.’ 

Here the dinner-bell interrupted 
them; and Mrs. Leslie and Mary, 
still laughing, accompanied our in- 
censed heroine down the broad 
marble staircase. 

Any one who has travelled along 
the beautiful coast-road from Genoa 
to Pisa, knows that the usual topic 
at a Genoa table d’hdéte is the proba- 


‘bility or non-probability of being 


able to cross the Magra (so at least 

it was before the railway had been 

carried over it, as we understand is 
U 2 
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ny ‘ony and as, in the month 
of October, every one is pressing 
southward, the Magra is vor the 
time being ‘ the bourne from whence 
no traveller returns ’ to give the de- 
sired information. 

There happened, however, on the 
present occasion to be an exception 
to the general rule. A party of 
young officers, on their return from 
the Crimea, had just arrived from 
Pisa, and could certify that the 
Magra was passable two days ago, 
but said to be swelling every mo- 
ment, as indeed must, they feared, 
be the case, in such rain. 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said a 
very distinguished-looking young 
man, who had just come in, and 
whose beard and bronzed cheek be- 
tokened him also to be a Crimean; 
* a bad look-out for me.’ 

‘For you, my good fellow?’ asked 
one of the officers, to whom, as in- 
deed to all the rest, the new arrival 
seemed well known; ‘ you are going 
in our direction, are you not? in- 
deed I thought you were at home 
already.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said the young 
man laughing, ‘I am this moment 
come from Marseilles by the 
packet.’ 

‘From Marseilles?’ 
several voices at once. 

‘Yes, from Marseilles; and very 
unpleasant I found it; so that I 
mean to go on by land. I am going 
to Rome for the winter, or part of 
the winter.’ 

We cannot deny that at this our 
two young ladies exchanged imper- 
ceptible glances; _half-conscious 
thoughts just shooting through 
their minds to the effect that they 
might perhaps meet this very plea- 
sant-looking stranger in some of 
the parties in Rome. It was cer- 
tainly within the range of possi- 
bility. 

‘Well, you’re a cool hand, that’s 
certain; after two years’ absence, 
not to go and see your own people.’ 

‘After six, you may say; you 
know our brigade was ordered 
straight from the Cape to the 
Crimea.’ 

‘More shame for you, you undu- 
tiful fellow; but I ny So there’s 
a strong attraction in Rome?” 


exclaimed 
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‘A strong repulsion somewhere 
rg This was = a lower pee 

id not esca: i opposite nei 
bours, th the conclusion of the 
sentence did. 

‘Well, we shall have you back 


soon, at any rate,’ was the reply, 
you're safe of your 


‘You know 
Victoria Cross. 

The conversation then turned 
again on the Magra, and every one 
had something wonderful to relate 
of that formidable torrent. 

There may be even in this age 
some few who stay at home, and such 
may happen never to have heard of 
the Magra. For their benefit, there- 
fore, we must state that it isa moun- 
tain stream between Spezzia and 
Carrara, which, in its normal state, 
is a modest brook easily fordable; 
but, unfortunately for travellers 
from the north, the season when 
they wish to cross it being in the 
very midst of the autumn rains, it is 
at that time in anything but this 
amiable condition ; ‘for a few days of 
wet sometimes suffice to swell it to 
such a pitch that it carries away, 
not only the bridges which men 
from time to time have attempted 
to throw over it, but vineyards and 
olive groves, and even whole vil- 
lages, leaving the Val di Magra (of 
which Dante sings) a scene of utter 
desolation. When in a state any- 
thing approaching to this, it can 
with difficulty be crossed even in a 
boat, on account of the swiftness of 
the current ; and of course it is the 
interest, and consequently the prac- 
tice of the innkeepers at Spezzia to 

rsuade travellers that matters are 
in this condition much oftener than 
they really are. This refers, as was 
before said, to the state of things 
some years ago. If,as we have been 
told, the Magra is now really 
spanned by a railway bridge which 
it is unable to ~~ away, it must 
be a great loss to the Spezzia inn- 
keepers, but a great blessing to the 
travellers whom they have been in 
the habit of fleecing. 


CHAPTER Il. 
All that evening the rain kept 


pearing on; but the next morning the 
lue sky reappeared, and our ttavel- 
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lers set forth in sunshine, brilliant, 

fitful, which added enchant- 
ing ts of light and shade to the 
beautifal coast-road along which 
their first day’s journey led them ; 
but as they reached its termination, 
the curious, rocky Sestri, jutting far 
out into the sea, the sun was setting 
in ja bank of formidable storm- 
clouds; and before the night was 
over, the pattering of heavy rain 
against the windows, heard even in 
the midst of the howling of winds 
and dashing of waves, promised 
badly for the Magra. 

On the next evening, when the 
lumbering vettura which contained 
our three ladies, their two ladies’ 
maids, their courier, Brissot (now 
getting old and past his work), and 
an unlimited amount of luggage, 
arrived at the exquisite little town 
of Spezzia, all inquiries on this en- 
grossing subject were met, as usual, 
hes a mournful shake of the 


‘There had been a great deal of 
rain, .but their exceilencies would 
see to-morrow morning.’ 

When to-morrow came, the aspect 
of affairs did not appear to be much 
improved: blow, blow, blow; rain, 
rain, rain; and our ladies, when 
they came in to breakfast, were 
greeted by Brissot with a face 
grievously elongated, and hands up- 
lifted in despair. 

‘No Magra to-day, ladies; it is 
impossible |’ 

‘Nonsense, Brissot,’ said Mrs. 
Leslie, who did not readily believe 
in impossibility; ‘don’t you know 
the people at the inn always say 
that? 

A mournful shake of the head was 
Brissot’s only reply. 

‘Well, said Mrs. Leslie, ‘let us 
have our breakfast in peace, at all 
events, and then we will settle what 
is to be done.’ 

Spezzia is certainly a little Para- 
dise—there can be no doubt about 
that; but no one likes to remain 
even in Paradise on compulsion; 
and, on a rainy day, a pretty place 
has no very material advantage 
over an ugly one: and the thought 
of having to maintain a vetturino 
and four horses through an un- 
limited futurity of enforced idleness, 
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is enough to change Paradise into 
something not unlike its antipodes. 

However, there seemed no fight- 
ing against fate. ‘What must be, 
must, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Leslie. 

‘ Bat, my dear aunt,’ said Blanche, 
‘what on earth shall we do with 
ourselves here all day?’ 

‘What, my dear ?—collapse on 
our beds, of course, said Mary, 
always weary enough to be patient 
of a day of compulsory repose. 

‘Well, I have a suggestion to 
make,’ said Blanche. 

‘Queen Blanche is a woman of 
vigorous counsels,’ said Mary ; ‘ what 
is it, dear?—Loop up our dresses 
and wade ?’ 

‘No,’ said Blanche ; ‘ float on our 
crinolines. But seriously, tell me, 
aunt—we must pay for the man and 
the horses to-day, whether we use 
them or not ?’ 

‘Iam afraid it is so written in the 
bond. The Magra comes decidedly 
under the head of Force Majeure.’ 

‘I thought so: well, then, why 
not use them? Suppose we tell 
Brissot to pay the bill, and pack 
everything, and then drive to the 
water’s edge and see for ourselves. 
If we have to turn back, we shall 
at least have the comfort of knowing 
that we have not been cheated.’ 

‘That is what I call strong- 
minded,’ said Mrs, Leslie; ‘a very 
good plan.’ 

Accordingly, Brissot was sum- 
moned, and, after a little argumen- 
tation, consented to the arrange- 
ment. In process of time it was 
announced that all was ready, and 
they went down to the carriage, 
amid the reiterated assurances of 
landlord and waiters that they 
would be back again before dinner- 
time. 

‘Is the Magra passable?’ asked 
Mrs. Leslie of a long-bearded, 
sandalled Capuchin, who stood in 
the hall. 

‘Spero, ma dubito,’ was the cau- 
tious reply: but there was a twinkle 
in his eye somewhat reassuring. 

Off they drove, splashing through 
the mud; and at last, as they drew 
near the sandy, slusliing plain of 
the torrent, a large travelling-car- 
riage and four, straight from the 
Magra, dashed triumphantly to- 
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wards them, the coachman nodding 
to their vetturino as he 

‘Si passa,’ said the vetturino ; ‘and 
Brissot, looking back into the ‘car- 
riage, ‘telegraphed that all was 
right. 

When they had got fairly down 
on the strand, it appeared that the 
torrent had forced out for itself 'a 
second channel of no inconsiderable 
width, which must be crossed be- 
fore arriving at the main stream. A 
little boat was in readiness to ferry 
over the passengers; but Brissot 
decided that, as it was raining hard, 
the ladies had better sit still in the 
carriage, for the half-naked, savage- 
looking beings who came crowding 
round, assured him that this chan- 
nel was easily fordable. 

The first thing to be done was to 
take out the horses, and put oxen in 
their stead, which they harnessed 
with ropes; an affair which took 
more than twenty minutes to accom- 

lish. It was accomplished at last, 
owever ; and, to the music of the 
most unearthly shoutings and 
shriekings, the heavily-laden ‘equi- 
page was launched with a desperate 


plunge into the rushing, turbid 
stream. With great difficulty the 
oxen strained against the current, 
the ‘carriage lurching most unplea- 


santly. On they went, however, 
with struggling plunges, till, in the 
very midst of the torrent, crack 
went the ropes, down went the two 
foremost beasts, kicking and floun- 
dering, while the carriage remained 
planted in the water, which so filled 
it in a moment, that Mrs. Leslie and 
one of the maids were sitting up to 
their knees in water, as in a foot- 
tub, though !the young ladies, with 
more presence of mind and agility, 
had tucked their feet up on the 
seat. 

‘Don’t scream,’ whispered 
Blanche to the maid, who, looking 
out of window, had seen one wheel 
portentously elevated. ‘ Dear aunt, 
don’t be frightened ; see how shallow 
it is; these men are all wading; the 
water is barely up to their waists.’ 

But Mrs. Leslie was given to 
screaming: though very enter- 
prising, she wanted presence of 
mind, and drowning was her es- 
pecial aversion; so she screamed 
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on. Mary sat quite still and silent, 
a shade paler than usual, but show- 
ing no other sign of alarm. 

‘Dear ladies !— Is of ladies!’ 
sobbed Brissot, looking back from 
the box, ‘they are gone back to the 
town for more rope: don’t be 
frightened.’ 

‘ All the way to Spezzia? asked 
Blanche; ‘a pleasant prospect !’ 

The girls scorned the idea of 
being frightened; but they felt by 
no means comfortable when the 
overloaded carriage began to incline 
very decidedly to one side; and the 
shouting, screaming creatures who 
were splashing round them did not 
afford much consolation ; for when 
Mrs. Leslie asked imploringly if 
there were no means of being carried 
to the further bank, they only shook 
their heads and pointed to the cur- 
rent, which was sweeping by with 
dizzying velocity. 

At this moment our prisoners 
heard a tremendous splashing close 
to them, and looking out, saw a 
light travelling-carriage containing 
two ‘gentlemen, one of them appa- 
rently an Italian, but the other, a 
young Englishman--the very Cri- 
mean officer returned from Mar- 
seilles, whom they had met at the 
table d’ héte, and who, springing 
into the water, was in an instant at 
their window. 

‘For heaven’s sake, sir,’ shouted 
Brissot, ‘take care! you are risking 
your life! you can never stand 
against the current; and you don’t 
know all the holes in the river as 
these people do.’ 

‘Never you mind that,’ said the 
Englishman ; and in a moment he 
looked to the broken harness, saw 
what was the matter, and, rapidly 
desiring his Italian friend (who 
showed no disposition to tempt the 
stream himself) to drive on rapidly 
to Sarzana and order abundant 
fires, he set hiniself to repair the 
mischief with straps from the port- 
manteaus, to the astonishment of the 
unaccustomed savages whom he 
pressed into his service, and to the 
unbounded gratitude and admiration 
of Brissot. 

The ladies scarcely saw what was 
going on; but the very presence of 
an Englishman and an officer re- 
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assured them; and when their car- 
riage resumed its equilibrium, and 
the oxen yee Sevty to move it 
alata ys we been 
time to bring rope from Spezzia, 
they knew whose resource and 
promptitude they had to thank. 

At last the carriage, with the 
ladies still in it, was safely stowed 
away on board the large flat-bot- 
tomed boat which is ferried across 
the main stream, and which makes 
slow progress against the powerful 
current. 

‘I hope you are not very wet,’ 
said the Englishman, coming to the 
window. 

‘Not materially, thank you,’ said 
Blanche. 

‘Only mamma,’ said Mary, ‘ who 
chose to sit with her feet in the 
water.’ 

‘I don’t know how to thank you 
enough,’ said Mrs. Leslie. ‘I am 
sure you saved our lives.’ 

‘I can hardly flatter myself so 
much as that,’ said the young man, 
smiling. ‘I don’t think you were in 
any real danger.’ 


* We were in a great deal of fear, - 


at all events,’ said Blanche, laugh- 
ing. ‘I don’t think I ever felt 
frightened before.’ 

‘Then indeed you behaved like a 
heroine; for I did not hear any 
approach to a scream.’ 

‘Except from me,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Leslie; ‘I never could stand 
cold water.’ 

‘I am afraid you have had too 
much of it, dear mamma,’ said Mary, 
anxiously: ‘how you shiver; you 
are drenched through! I do hope 
you have not caught cold.’ 

* Quick, quick! get to Sarzana as 
fast as possible, said the English- 
man, expediting as much as he 
could the tardy process of landing 
and harnessing, and then mounting 
the seat by the vetturino. His 
presence seemed to put a little 
mettle both into driver and horses, 
and it was not long before they 
arrived. 

‘I hope there is a good fire for 
these ladies, and plenty of hot 
water,’ said he, in excellent Italian, 
to the obsequious omg ‘ they 
have got wet in the , 

‘All ready, eccelenza: the other 


signore ordered it; if these ladies 
will follow me.’ 

The Englishman, without waiting 
for a word of hurried them 
to the door of their apartment, and 
took his leave. There they were 


much comforted at the sight ot 
what seemed half a tree already 
blazing on the hearth, while men 
and ‘maids in abundance were prof- 
fering hot water and warming- 


These last were much to the pur- 
pose; for Mrs. Leslie, at least, was 
so thoroughly drowned as to be fit 
for nothing but bed, especially as 
the luggage had got so wet that 
almost every article had to be un- 
packed and hung out to dry beside 
the ample fire, before a change 
could be procured. The ladies’ 
maids were in great woe over soaked 
dresses and dripping bonnets; but 
the young ladies themselves bore 
the contretemps with smiling phi- 
losophy, more occupied, if the truth 
be fold, with speculating on who 
the hero might be who had so op- 
portunely come to their rescue, than 
with mourning over the damage to 
their wardrobe incurred by the 
misadventure. 

Their curiosity as to their bene- 
factor was not, however, destined to 
be then satisfied; for when, after 
drying, and dressing, and dining, 
they inquired for him, they were 
told that he had only just stayed to 
change his dress, and then had 
driven on with his companion to- 
wards Pietra Santa, en route for 
Pisa and Florence. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘ Well, Blanche, how do you feel 
now you are starting for your first 
ball? I remember [ felt all in a 
cold creep from head to foot.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Blanche, laughing, 
‘and vexed your mother, I know, by 
looking like a piece of faded wax- 
work, as she is always calling you.’ 

‘But I want to know how you 
feel yourself, and that is just what 
you won't tell me. Let me look at 
you: no faded waxwork there, cer- 
tainly—though I am not sure that 
you are not the least bit paler than 
usual; let me feel your pulse.’ 
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‘Like Hamlet to his mother? 
You won’t get any more satisfaction 
out of me than Mrs. Hamlet did 
out of him; here—feel,” holding 
out her white, braceletted wrist. 

‘It temperately keeps time,’ said 
Mary, ‘1 cannot deny it; but don’t 
you feel in the least as if something 
were going to happen?’ 

*Oh! Mary, it is only in story- 
books that heroines meet their des- 
ny like Cinderella, at their first 

li’ 

‘Is it only in story-books ?’ 

*I can’t judge ; of course you can, 
who have been out one season 
already.’ 

* Well, not one’s destiny, perhaps ; 
but things do happen at balls; and 
I should think in Rome, particu- 
larly, where all people worth know- 
ing are sure to turn up, as mamma 
says, at one time or another. Sup- 
pose, now, we were to meet our hero 
of the Magra; would you call that 
an adventure ?” 

‘A very likely one to piaoee if 
only we were going to an English 
house; he must be in Rome by this 
time.’ 

‘No chance of meeting any Eng- 
lish to-night, except such as have 
first-rate introductions.’ 

‘Why should he not have first- 
rate introductions ?” 

*It depends on who he is, of 
course. This is a very exclusive 
house; the people never gave a ball 
before; it is only on the occasion of 
the marriage of the young Principe ; 
for balls are not begun in the regu- 
lar course of things, I imagine: so 
mamma says, and she knows Rome 
and Roman ways.’ 

* Every one will take us for sis- 
ters, especially as we are dressed 
alike.’ 

* Yes; and as you are Miss Leslie, 
and so much more imposing, while 
Iam only Miss Mary Leslie, and of 
contemptible stature, you will be 
set down for the eldest, which I 
consider a great triumph, I being 
really two years ahead.’ 

* Let me look at you, my dears,’ 
said Mrs. Leslie, coming into the 
room, ‘and see if I approve of your 
ap nce.’ 

lhe must have been fastidious if 
she had not approved of the two 


graceful figures which stood before 
her for inspection, throwing off bur- 
nous and shawl, and revealing the 
simple tarlatan dresses looped with 
roses and lilies of the valley, while 
a wreath of the same flowers 
crowned each young head, equally 
becoming to the dark classic braids 
of the one and the luxuriant golden 
tresses of the other. She was fas- 
tidious enough, but this time she 
did approve thoroughly, and was 
well pleased to have such a niece 
and daughter to present to the 
Roman world, of which she herself, 
in her youth, had been no incon- 
siderable ornament. 

The two young English girls 
were thoroughly appreciated at the 
Princess del D—’s ball, and the 
more so that they were the only 
English, and consequently the only 
unmarrie€ ladies present. They 
were engaged for half the evening 
before they had been in the room 
five minutes, 

‘Signorina mia, mi permitti di 
presentarle il Signor Colonello,’— 
something quite foreign to any Eng- 
lish name that was ever heard of. 

Blanche looked up, and found 
that the bridegroom Principe was 
presenting to her no other than the 
hero of the Magra. She was sitting 
at that moment by her aunt, who, 
though she had no idea what the 
name was, could do no other than 
frankly extend her hand, and tell 
the gentleman how glad she was to 
meet him again, and how glad she 
should be to see him if he would 
call the following evening at her 
apartments in the Piazza di 
Spagna. 

It was rather late in the ball, and 
Blanche was engaged, as we have 
seen, for many dances; however, 
she gladly promised her hand for 
the first dance she had free. The 
stranger did not seem enthusiastic 
about dancing; for when he found 
that Mary also was engaged, he 
stood aloof, a mere spectator, until 
the time came when he could claim 
Blanche as his partner. 

‘Who is he? inguired Mrs. 
Leslie of one of the ladies of her 
acquaintance, 

‘Un certo colonello, non so,’ an- 
swered she, with the peculiar Italian 
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shrug; ‘ viene da Crimea; figlio di 
milord a buonissima famiglia; ma 
il nome, non lo so.’ 

‘Those English names are so dif- 
ficult, said another; ‘ Creco, Creci, 
mi pare; che so to?” 

Among the numbers who were pre- 
sented to Mrs. Leslie and her young 
ladies they recognised the Italian 
gentleman who was the travelling 
companion of their friend at the 
Magra, and who was introduced as 
the Principe B—; but as the young 
ladies were engaged, and so unable 
to dance with him, he merely 
bowed and sought a partner else- 
where, which was a disappointment, 
as some information might have 
been hoped for from him, 

As it was, they were obliged to 
remain in ignorance, promising 
themselves to search the visitors’ 
book at Piale’s the next morning, 
which Mrs. Leslie felt the more im- 
perative as she could not help 
seeing that the unknown and 
Blanche seemed to be getting on 
remarkably well. Blanche, as a 
beauty and an heiress, was no incon- 
siderable charge; and though her 
aunt had assisted her escape from 
the summary ‘marrying-up’ which 
her simple hearted guardians had 
projected, yet in her secret soul she 
thought the match they had pro- 
posed a very good one, and had re- 
solyed that, while under her care, 
the wilful child should not throw 
herself away on any one of inferior 
pretensions. 

‘That unknown is nice, is he 
not? asked Mary, after they had 
returned home. ‘I was so sorry I 
was not able to dance with him.’ 

‘Oh, Mary! I never met any one 
half so nice; so gentle, so unboast- 
ful, and reserved about himself and 
his own doings, and yet so full of 
interesting stories, when you once 
draw him out; I could listen to him 
for ever.’ 

‘ Desdemona?’ whispered Mary. 

‘My dear,’ said"Mrs. Leslie, with 
something almost sh in her 
voice, ‘ all soldiers are like that. If 
you had waited to see Herbert 
Beresford, as you ought, I have no 
doubt ‘he would have been just the 
same. I always heard he was par- 
ticularly agreeable.’ 
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‘Did you ask your friend if he 
knew Colonel Beresford? inquired 


‘Not I’ said Blanche impa- 
tiently; ‘we had something better 
to talk about.’ 

Mrs. Leslie felt slightly anxious, 
but she knew her mdétier of chaperon 
better than to let it appear; so she 
chattered, and let the girls chatter 
as fast as they pleased, while they 
drank their tea, and then sent them 
off to bed. 

‘I shall write to Lady Beresford, 
and advise her to send Herbert out 
here, if he falls into the plan.’ 
Such was her ultimatum, as she 
laid her head on the pillow in the 
grey dawn of morning. 

‘ Now, mamma,’ said Mary, after 
a very late breakfast, ‘let us run 
across to Piale’s and discover our 
incognito.’ 

The unenlightened in Roman 
ways must be informed that Piale 
is a bookseller in the Piazza di 
Spagna, and that on his table lies a 
book where most of the English 
visitors inscribe their names. 

- ‘Now let me see,’ said Mary, 
while Blanche looked over her 
shoulder. 

‘Captain Smith ;—no, he can’t be 
Captain Smith, can he, mamma?’ 

* Yes ;—why not ? 

‘Major Cresswell ;— that’s the 
man.’ 

‘Yes, yes; they said his name 
was Creci, which was very near for 
Italians.’ 

‘But they called him colonel,’ 
objected Blanche. 

‘The Italians call every officer 
colonello. That’s the man, I’m cer- 
tain. ‘“ Hotel d’Angleterre.” ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Blanche, ‘ he said he 
was at the Hotel d’Angleterre, very 
near us.’ * 

‘That settles the point, said 
Mrs. Leslie; ‘Cresswell :, not a bad 
name.’ 

A sudden exclamation from Mary 
startled them, and she pointed 
where, much lower down om) the 
list, stood in characters unmistak- 
ably legible, the name of ‘ Lieut.- 


. Col. Honourable Herbert Beresford.’ 


The ladies looked at one another 
petrified. Mrs. Leslie and Mary 
could scarcely keep their counte- 
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nances, but Blanche was in tower- 
ing indignation. 

‘This is too bad,’ she said, the 
tears starting into her eyes; ‘ they 
have positively sent him after me. 
I call this downright persecution. I 
will never be introduced to him— 
never!’ 

‘My dear, Piale will hear you,’ 
whis Mrs. Leslie, ‘and you 
will be the talk of Rome. No one 
shall tease you while you are with 
me; but it won’t hurt you to meet 
the young man in society like any 
one else. Come home, and don’t be 
silly, and we'll think what we had 
better do.’ 

Home they went, only a few steps 
off, and sat down to discuss the 
matter. 

‘The more I think of it,’ said Mrs. 
Leslie, after trying hard for a few 
minutes to compose her counte- 
nance so as to harmonize with the 
grave displeasure which Blanche’s 
had assumed, ‘the more inexpli- 
cable it seems, or at least the more I 
am persuaded that the whole affair 
is simply accidental. He can’t have 
had time, can he, to have gone back 
to England, seen his father and 
mother, found you fled, and rushed 
here after you? Only think how 
rapidly we travelled ;—it is impos- 
sible.’ 

‘They probably wrote to him at 
Malta,’ said Blanche. 

‘No time, said Mrs. Leslie. 
‘ What was the date of his arrival, 
Mary, did you votice ” 

‘There was no date, mamma, of 
that; only “ Hotel d’Angleterre.”’ 

‘Oh! then, said Blanche, ‘ we 
will ask Major Cresswell about him 
when he comes this evening, as he 
is at the same hotel.’ 

At that moment Mary started, as 
a sudden thought struck her; and 
shot a very significant glance at her 
mother, who responded to it by a 
rapid gesture enforcing silence as to 
the idea which had evidently oc- 
curred to both minds at once. 

‘It is very impertinent,’ said poor 
Blanche, ‘and exceedingly annoy- 
ing.’ 
* My dear,’ said Mary, ‘ you cannot 
complain that your enemy has been 
very aggressive. Surely he might 
have called on mamma, if he had 
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chosen it, so old a friend of his 
family.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is only just arrived,’ 
interrupted Blanche. ‘I know all 
my pleasure in Rome is gone now.’ 

‘ Not quite, I hope; but come, I 
see your head is aching; let me 
bathe it with some eau de Cologne, 
or you will not be fit to see Major 
Cresswell this evening.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the evening, the ladies were 
all, for various reasons, in a state of 
some trepidation, as they took their 
seats in their salon after their late 
dinner, and began to expect the 
arrival of their guest. was 
excellent on such occasions, and so, 
indeed, was Blanche too, generally, 
but just now she was more unhinged 
than usual, and felt quite grateful 
to Mary when she proposed their 
drowning their anxieties in a rat- 
tling duet. 

In spite of the rattle, however, 
they kept their ears open, and at 
the first ring of their door-bell 
stopped with one accord. 

A card was brought in— 

‘ Lieut.-Colonel Beresford ;’ 
and at the same moment entered its 
owner, who proved to be no other 
than the hero of the Magra. 

At the first instant there was an 
awkward, taken-aback pause ; but it 
was only for an instant. 

‘So you are Colonel Beresford?’ 
said Mrs. Leslie, as she saw that he 
looked rather surprised at his re- 
ception. ‘We have been to-day 
searching Piale’s book to ascertain 
your identity: we settled that you 
could not be Captain Smith, but 
that you might be Major Cresswell, 
and, I can scarcely tell why, but 
you were established in our minds 
as Major Cresswell, which made us 
start when you were introduced by 
another name.’ 

Colonel Beresford laughed at the 
explanation, and confessed that he 
had been in something of a similar 
puzzle, but that Piale’s had not 
occurred to him: in fact he had not 


ut his own name there—some one 
had done it for him. He had for- 
gotten the number Mrs. Leslie had 
told him, but had been directed to 
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the apartment of the Signora Inglese 
with thedua bellissimesignorina, and 
had only acquired a distinct idea of 
her name just this moment, from 
the card nailed up outside her 
door. 


These mutual explanations proved 
altogether satisfactory, and set all 
parties at ease. The evening passed 
off delightfully, chiefly in music; 
Mary’s clever playing and Blanche’s 
beautiful singing were thoroughly 
appreciated, and when, towards the 
end, the party became increased by 
several Italians dropping in, Mrs. 
Leslie observed, and this time with 
unalloyed satisfaction, that Colonel 
Beresford took advantage of every 
opportunity for talking apart with 
Blanche. 

‘It is a pity,’ he said in taking 
leave, ‘that Cresswell should lose 
the great pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance because he does not happen to 
be me; may I bring him? I can 
answer for his being a very nice 
fellow.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Mrs. Leslie; 


‘we are always at home in the 


evening till nine o’clock.’ 

When he was gone, the three 
ladies gathered round the hearth, 
and put on more wood as preparing 
for a talk; but for a few moments 
all sat silent. 

* Blanche, my dear,’ at last said 
Mrs. Leslie, ‘ this man’s being here 
is pure accident; nothing else, de- 
pend upon it. There has been no 
time for communication with the 
people at home: besides, they pro- 
mised me faithfully you should not 
be molested.’ 

‘Oh! as to that, mamma,’ inter- 
rupted Mary, ‘ he may have found 
out that Blanche was here, and 
come of his own accord, without 
consulting any one. It certainly 
strikes me as strange, in so amiable 
& person as he seems to be, coming 
here to enjoy himself instead of 
going home to see his father and 
mother. Don't you remember he 
said something at that table d’héte 
of having gone as far as Marseilles, 
homewards, and then turned back ?” 

‘I am quite sure,’ said Blanche; 
‘ that, be all that as it may, he has 
no idea that I am myself; he takes 
us for sisters. 
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‘ Well, well,’ ‘said Mrs. Leslie, 
‘no freeborn Englishwoman can 
be married against her will. You 
are safe here with me, and he isa 
very pleasant person, and will do 
to sing and dance with, if you don’t 
choose to marry him. And now 
go to bed, child, or you'll lose your 
roses, and then you'll have to sub- 
mit to being married for your money 
after all.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


One evening after another passed 
very pleasantly. Major Cresswell 
was introduced, and proved to be 
a& very superior man, in Mary’s 
opinion at least, and her opinion 
luckily was right, and he appeared 
to consider her a very delightful 
young lady. Morning engagements 
grew out of evening ones; visits to 
picture galleries, riding parties in the 
Campagna, and, as the days length- 
ened and brightened, expeditions to 
Frascati, and Albano, and Tivoli— 
all the spring pleasures so well 
known to those who have had the 
privilege of enjoying a season in 
Rome. The Misses Leslie were 
much sought after, but by none so 
assiduously as by Major Cresswell 
and Colonel Beresford. This last 
soon discovered, what no one at- 
tempted to conceal, that the two 
girls were not sisters, but cousins; 
yet he evidently had no idea that 
the Miss Leslie in Rome and the 
Miss Leslie, his father’s ward, were 
identical. This was often discussed 
as a matter of wonder between Mary 
and her mother; as to Blanche, she 
very soon became mute on every- 
thing connected with Colonel Be- 
resford. 

‘ It is very odd indeed,’ said Mrs. 
Leslie, ‘that he should suspect 
nothing. I suppose his mother is 
so glad that he happens to have 
turned up in Rome, that she has 
the wit at last to hold her tongue, 
as I have written to urge her to 

0. 

‘ But how can it be that it never 
occurs to him, her name being 
Blanche, too?” 

‘That is the thing, I suspect; 
the Beresfords, you know, never 
call her Blanche, but Lina, from 
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her second name, Caroline, on ac- 
count of their having a Blanche of 
their own, Lady Devereux. I dare 
say they always wrote of Lina 
Leslie, if they ever wrote to him 
about her at all.’ 

‘Isee: well; itis manifest enough 
how things are going: all’s well that 
ends well.’ 

* All’s well that ends well,’ echoed 
her mother, kissing her forehead, 
with a secret prayer that all might 
end well for her also, of which there 
seemed every probability. 

One beautiful evening in March 
Mrs. Leslie and her young ladies 
went with a few friends to see the 
Coliseum by moonlight, and Colonel 
Beresford and Major Cresswell were, 
as usual, of the party. As soon as 
Colonel Beresford arrived, it was 
manifest, to Blanche at least, that 
something was the matter, for a 
cloud sat on his brow, usually so 
clear and open, and he seemed un- 
comfortable and abstracted, very 
unlike himself. However, he took 
his accustomed place by her side, 
and appeared more anxious even 
than usual to converse with her as 
much apart as circumstances al- 
lowed, As the whole party, divided 
into twos and threes, wandered 
about in the moonlight, it was not 
difficult to secure a sufficient téte-a- 
téte for confidential conversation ; 
but it was long before either spoke. 
At last, as with an effort, ‘I am 
afraid,” he said, ‘ that to-night I 
must wish you good-bye.’ 

* Good-bye?’ 

‘Yes; I must be at Civita Vee- 
chia in time to catch the direct 
boat to-morrow night.’ 

‘ Why? has anything happened 
to your father or mother? asked 
Blanche, anxiously. 

‘ No, nothing. I may as well tell 
you; it is a qualm of conscience, 
but one I can’t get over. I think, 
after six years’ absence, I have be- 
haved very cruelly in coming here 
at all; and to-day I have had a 
letter, urging me to stay on and 
enjoy myself,’ 

* Which has acted by contraries ?’ 
asked Blanche, inwardly smiling. 

‘ Exactly; it made me feel what 
ead I have been; and so I’m 
off,’ 
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Blanche dared not trust herself 
to ; and he went on. 

‘ But I cannot go without asking 
if I may ever hope to meet you 
again. I think you must have seen 
—you can scarcely have mistaken 
my feelings. Only just tell me if 
I may come back again; when I 
have seen my father and mother, 
may I come back to you? In short, 
can you give me any hope?’ 

What Blanche’s answer was we 
will not inquire; indeed, it might 
be repo’ as ‘ inaudible in the 
gallery” Whatever it was, how- 
ever, it seemed to give satisfaction, 
for the colonel’s next observation, 
after a moment or two of entranced 
silence, was that ‘he was too 


happy.’ 

‘But Colonel Beresford,’ said 
Blanche, at last, rallying all her 
dignity, ‘I must not let you go 
without explaining everything. I 
do not know, but I think you have 
not found out who I am.’ 

‘Who you are? Blanche—my 
own Blanche, I hope. What can 
you mean?’ 

‘You know about Lina Leslie, 
your father’s ward.’ 

* Well?’ 

‘My name is Blanche Caroline, 
and they called me Lina.’ 

‘Is it possible? He stopped 
short, and gazed in her face; and, 
in spite of the depths of sentiment 
in which they were plunged, they 
both burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘Well; that is a dénowement. 
My Blanche and Lina Leslie one 
and the same! My Blanche, I must 
tell you, that Lina has been my 
nightmare, my dread, my bdéte 
noire: it was to escape marrying 
you that I came here instead of 
going home.’ 

‘ And it was to escape marrying 
you that I came here.’ 

‘Is it ible? I had no idea 
that they had spoken of you. I got 
letters at Marseilles, urging me to 
hurry home and secure this won- 
derful heiress, about whom they 
had been boring my life out already; 
so I turned about at once, and 
sailed back to Genoa in the very 
first packet.’ 

‘They told me I was to marry 
you; so I set off at once, and ran 
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away here with my aunt and 


cousin. 

‘Well; if that is not poetical 
justice, I don’t know what is.’ 

Very much amused were Mrs. 
Leslie and Mary at this dénoue- 
ment, Which, even in the dim Ro- 
man lamplight, was revealed to 
them by their first glance at 
Blanche’s tell-tale face as they 
drove home. 

‘You are a couple of undutiful 
children,’ said Mrs. Leslie, when 
Colonel Beresford called the next 
morning, before starting for Civita 
Vecchia, ‘and do not deserve for 
things to turn out so happily. 

‘Very true,’ said the colonel, 
‘and therefore do you not think 
that we are bound to make what 
reparation we can by carrying out 
our parents’ wishes as soon as 
possible ?’ 

All parties being at last agreed, 
there was nothing to wait for but 
the arrangements of lawyers and 
dressmakers. ‘These however—a 
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splendid fortune and proportion- 
ately splendid trousseau being in 
question—were sufficiently tardy, or 
at least would have been, but that 
Major Cresswell’s regiment was un- 
expectedly ordered to Corfu. Major 
Cresswell wou!d not depart without 
Mary, by this time his promised 
bride, and Blanche would not hear 
of being married without Mary for 
her bridesmaid. So settlements 
and lace flounces had to be expe- 
dited, and early in the month of 
June Blanche became, what she 
had so often vowed she would rather 
die than become, the wife of Her- 
bert Beresford. 

And now eight years have passed 
and neither party has repented; 
they can scarcely even regret the 
folly of their mutual avoidance, as 
it brought about so satisfactory a 
result, though they are quite ready 
to laugh at each other and at them- 
selves, and to tell their little ones 
the story of their ‘ much ado about 
nothing.’ E. 8. RB. A. 
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PARIS BEFORE EASTER. 


ee <yeeats HERE are times when London weighs 
\ heavily upon the spirits; when the 
y ability of its women and the friendliness of 
its men pall on the social appetite; when 
the charms of society—and let us here say, 
with meekness, ‘ London Society ’—seem to 
lose their power. At such moments it is 
pleasurable to reflect that Paris is attainable 
in eleven hours; that cabs run in the 
direction of the Victoria Station, Pimlico; 
and that the London, Chatham, and Dover 
railway is an existing institution. It is a 
wonderful change in so short a space of 
time. Whirr—Victoria; burr—Dover; 
splash, throb, splash—Calais ; burr—Paris ; clic-clac—nothing to ‘ declare;’ 
Custom House; cab; roll easily to the hotel—and we gaze no longer on 
dreary London, but on cheery Paris. 

Suppose, dear reader, that, for the sake of convenience I, drop the 
editorial ‘we,’ and speak to you, not. as an old friend, but as a sort of 
steam-boat acquaintance endeavouring to make himself agreeable ; it will 
be easier for both of us. Shall we? You consent. Very well then. 

When I got into Paris last month—that is, in January—and had dined, 
Itook a cab and made myself free of the city after my usual fashion— 
that is, I drove to the Place de la Concorde and looked up the Champs 
Elysées to the Arc. I wondered why the gas should be so white, while the 
gas with us is so yellow, and made a mental memorandum to ask a scien- 
tific friend of mine the reason. Also I wondered why the illumination of 
Paris should {be so brilliant, and why we poor Londoners should have 
to grope about in a state of semi-darkness. I thought that London was 
a richer town than Paris: it would appear that I was in error. 

It was eight of the clock, and I thought that my friends would not be 
at home if I called on them. I did not feel inclined for a theatre. A 
rough passage across the Channel had so disturbed my mind that I could 
not have received or understood ‘a continuous story. I still felt the 
engines throb beneath my waistcoat—a sensation as of paddlewheels below 
my armpits. What should I do? I would buy a journal. I stopped at 
one of those large illuminated kiosks, the like of which, for beauty and 
for colour, were never gazed on by Caliph Haroun Alraschid, or any other 
Eastern potentate, and purchased an ‘ Evénement’ from the neatest of old 
ladies in the whitest of caps’; and while I was waiting for my change— 
which the old lady rendered me with a coquettish smile, worthy of a 
marquise, though puckered—I read in large letters on a bright red ground 
that Mlle. Theresa was to be seen at the Alcazar. 

I knew the Alcazar—for three years before I had been there with a 
friend whose goodness of heart was only equalled by his powers of inven- 
tion. I had heard Theresa and had not liked her. Nevertheless, I would 
hear her again. She was a celebrity—no, I mean a notoriety. They said 
she had sung before the Emperor and Empress: it was not likely and it 
was not true—nevertheless they said so, They said, too, that she was 
a great favourite with the Princess Mathilde, which may have been a fact, 
but was more probably a fiction. She gained twelve pounds per night, 
that is eighty-four pounds per week—for Sunday is not a day of rest at 
the Alcazar—for singing one song. Perhaps my first impression was 
wrong. I would see her again. Cocher, to the Alcazar! 

Eh! ouf! pouf! but the Alcazar is an unpleasant place—a music- 
hall with an unpleasant personal odour abopt it, that all the cigars 
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and cigarettes therein smoking can- 
not entirely destroy. It is a great 
sham, too; for they demand no pay- 
ment for admission, but for refresh- 
ments sums ridiculously ex- 
orbitant. I ascend to the balcony 
and look around me and below me. 
The audience is French, and very 
French. ‘The women’s faces look 
quaint under their many-coloured 
capotines. They—the capotines and 
not the women—are a charming 
style of head-dress, and I would that 
they were introduced into England. 
Opposite my box there is a beauti- 
fal child of about fourteen summers, 
and she beams as if all her years 
had been composed entirely of 
summer. She wears 4 scarlet ca- 
potine. She is a pure dark Gallic 
beauty, with the black hair, black 
eyes, small lips, and pretty little 
toy teeth that make the language 
soagreeable. She laughs at the ex- 
cellent singing of a ‘ Monsieur bien 
drole,’ looks sympathetically at a 
well-bearded gentleman who comes 
on to the stage amid great applause, 
and who sings a bass song admi- 
rably; then another comic gentle- 


man arrives, and the little beauty— 
who is of the people but quite a 
beauty—laughs again, and then— 
‘hey !’—‘ hi !’—‘ ouf !’ —‘ boum !’— 
‘zing |!’ —‘ P-r-ran’—‘ La Theresa !’ 
La Theresa is plain—nay, very 


plain—she is ungraceful. She is 
badly dressed; she has an unmusi- 
cal voice, and she cannot sing. 
Behold her qualifications personal 
and professional! A less charming 
person it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. Why she is a ‘success’ is a 
question that no sane Parisian can 
answer. The words of her songs 
are indescribable, but they and she 
are considered ‘ trés chic.’ My little 
beauty in the scarlet capotine, hap- 
pily for herself, does not understand 
the allusions of the song. She looks 
quite seriously at the singer, and 
evidently feels embarrassed she 
knows not why. Her natural purity 
is shocked by the coarseness of the 
celebrity and of the celebrated song 
of ‘Faut se consoler.’ I quit the 
Aleazar, and resolve to listen to 
Theresa no more: 

The next morning is bright, 
light, and beautiful. I descend 
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early and eat a French breakfast. I 
taste Paris—mirrors, gold mould- 
ings, white houses, little trees, snowy 
children, apricot preserves, asphalte 
pavements, and all. The Tuileries 
are always the Tuileries, and the 
fountains splash and scatter on the 
spot where the mob used to stand 
to watch the decapitation of the 
heads of the victims of the guillo- 
tine. Oh, the good old times !—the 
picturesque old times—when gas, 
and drainage, and morning papers 
were unknown. Near the base of 
the obelisk, on the very site of her 
Sanguinary Hideousness Madame la 
Mére Guillotine, stands a group of 
fat women and fatter babies. I drive 
to what is to be the Place de l’ Expo- 
sition d’Industrie of 1867. 

There is nothing to be seen but a 
huge plot of earth, with here and 
there workmen and wheelbarrows, 
varied now and then by wheelbar- 
rows and workmen. I fly elsewhere 
forsolace. Prince Napoleon’s Roman 
house in the Champs Elysées is for 
sale. Shall I go and buy it? I 
will take the first preliminary step 
—I will go and seeit. I may buy 
it afterwards—and I may not. 

It is a very fine place is Prince 
Napoleon's Roman house; and 
when there it is to be presumed 
that the Prince lived as lived the 
ancient Romans. I would rather 
he than I. I inquired of the con- 
cierge who showed me over, and 
who was attired in the jacket and 
trousers of the present century and 
not in the flowing robes of the Tibe- 
rian era, if the batteries de cuisine 
were of modern or ancient construc- 
tion. He replied ‘ modern.’ I ap- 
proved of the Prince’s choice in this 
regard. Fat lampreys fed on faith- 
ful slaves may have been good eat- 
ing, and doubtless the members of 
the Acclimatization Society enjoy 
them at their dinners ; but 1 am not 
difficult to please. Clear turtle, 
salmon, truffled partridge, and iced 

udding are good enough for me. 

n the Prince’s Cabinet de Travail 
there'was a bell for the aide-de-camp, 
a bell for the intendant, for the 


‘huissier, for the valet de chambre, 


and for the ‘Secret Commande- 
ments.’ What were the ‘Secret 
Commandements’ I burnt to know, 
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and was left burning by the con- 
cierge. The baths in the Roman 
houses are things of beauty, and 
must be joys for ever for those who 
bathe in them. As I sauntered 
about I began to think satin as of 
no more value than corduroy, and 
to consider Parian marble as a thing 
of course. I did not buy Prince 
Napoleon’s Roman house in the 
Champs Elysées. 

I drove down into the Bois de 
Boulogne one Friday, because it was 
the right thing to do. I saw some 
charming equipages and toilettes; 
but why do French folks, when they 
are riding or driving, look so som- 
bre? Is it because we call them ‘ our 
lively neighbours ?” 

I went to all the best theatres. 
At the Operas I was unfortunate. At 
the Grand Opera they were playing 
‘ L’Africaine’ and ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 
I was disappointed of my Africaine, 
which I bore with fortitude, for I 
had seen it when it was first pro- 
duced ; but my equanimity was put 
to the proof in the evening, when 
I returned to my hotel, and a sleepy 
garcon showed me a box for the 
Italiens, which had been left for me 
by a kind friend. It was a‘ Patti’ 
night; and on the next morning I 
was told that the Patti had never 
sung or played more divinely. I 
anathematised my ill luck, and 
quoted the lines, ‘”T'was ever thus,’ 
&ec., &e. A night or two after, by 
way of compensation, I went to the 
Bal d’Opéra and saw the masque- 
rade. It was,as usual, a wonderful 
sight, and a brilliant sight, and a 
sorry sight. There were many 
extraordinary costumes — costumes 
pretty, costumes grotesque, cos- 
tumes hideous, costumes terrible— 
but the most striking ‘ parties’ 
present were a young shepherdess 
in one of the deuxitme loges, and a 
couple of young women attired in 
men’s evening-dress — black coat, 
waistcoat, white choker, and all. 
The bearing of these ‘cavalieri’ 
was most gentlemanlike and grace- 
ful. There was an air of distinction 
about them well worth the ten 
francs admission to look at. As I 
left the Opera, and when I was 
getting my overcoat, one of the 
aforesaid ‘cavalieri’ came to the 
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bureau, and acing her (his) 
ticket, recei his (her) overcoat, 
and put it on with an elegant sang 
froid that I could not but envy. 
While I was being crushed in the 
corridors, I saw that extraordinary 
artist, Monsieur Gustave Doré; and 
that gentleman’s appearance by no 
means realised my expectations. He 
is a stout young Frenchman, very 
much like any other stout young 
Frenchman. Whether my admira- 
tion of Monsieur Doré’s works had 
led me to expect him to look like a 
weird forest, or a black mountain 
gorge, or a clump of spears, or & 
Spanish bandit—I am not snuffi- 
ciently an adept in self-examina- 
tion to say; but I felt disappointed, 
and I confess it manfully. Before I 
quit the subject of the Masked Ball 
at the Opera, let me convey my 
sentiments of gratitude the most 
distinguished to Monsieur Strauss, 
or Herr Strauss, whichever he may 
be, for the capital music and the 
excellent band he so admirably 
conducted. I shall not easily 
forget the effect of the Femme 
& Barbe quadrille, the Venus 
aux Carottes quadrille, and the 
Chasse polka; and the selection 
from ‘ La Belle Héléne’ was a sight 
to see, as well as a sound to hear. 

I tried to hear ‘ La Belle Héléne’ 
again, but not a seat was to be had 
in the salle of the Variétés unless 
taken two days ‘in advance-a’— 
‘days in advance-a, days in advance- 
a,’ as the famous couplets ‘run; 80, 
Saute de mieux,I went to the Opéra 
Comique, where I saw a new comic 
opera called ‘Un Voyage en Chine,’ 
of which, in my humble opinion, the 
libretto was good and the music but 
indifferent. Let me here say, that 
it is my unalterable conviction that 
the plot and incidents of the libretto 
of an opera ought to be improbable 
—and the more improbable, so long 
as they are not absolutely impossible, 
the better. They should be false to 
fact, though true to nature. The 
fan of the‘ Voyage en Chine’ hinges 
on the expedients adopted by a 
young naval officer to obtain the 
hand of a lady whose father detests 
him. During the piece the young 
naval officer is continually taking 
off his-gold-laced cap, and saying, 
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‘Monsieur Pompery, I have the 
honour to ask the hand of your 
daughter, Mademoiselle Marie, in 
marriage;’ to which Monsieur Pom- 

as continually replies, ‘Non! 
non!! NON!!!’ Monsieur Pom- 
pery and his family visit Cherbourg ; 
and the extravagant seaside toi- 
lettes, now fashionable on the coasts 
of France, are made the most of on 
the persons of the principal cha- 
racters, as well as on the chorus. 
M. Pompery, his wife and family, 
go to make what is called ‘a pro- 
menade upon the sea;’ that is, 
they go on board a ship at night, in 
order to see the magnificent spec- 
tacle of the sun rising from the hori- 
zon. Figure to yourself the horror 
of M. Pompery and family, when 
they discover that, during their 
three hours’ slumber in the cabin, 
the vessel has left Cherbourg, and 
that M. de Kernoisen, the naval 
officer who is in love with Marie, is 
the captain of the ship. Captain de 
Kernoisen appears. M. Pompery 
demands that he shall put back into 
Cherbourg at once. Captain de Ker- 
noisen, though his orders are to 
take his ship to China, will be most 
happy to put back at once, but—here 
his gold-laced cap goes off—‘ He 
has the honour to ask the hand of 
Mademoiselle Marie in marriage.’ 
‘Non, non, mille fois non!’ is the 
reply. Very well then. The vessel 
continues its course towards China. 
Can the Pompery family have some 
refreshment? No! Passengers were 
not expected, and therefore no pro- 
vision has been made for them. 
Will Captain de Kernoisen give the 
Pompery family something to eat? 
With pleasure, for the whole 
voyage: but—here the gold-laced 
cap is again taken off—‘ Captain de 
Kernoisen has the honour to ‘ask 
the hand of Mademoiselle in mar- 
riage. ‘Non, non, et non!’ In 
vain do Madame Pompery and her 
daughter, who loves de Kernoisen, 
bore M. Pompery is inflexible, 
and they must starve. ‘How long 
is the voyage to China?’ ‘About 
eight weeks.’ Well, eight weeks 
are soon ; they must starve 
for that short time. But a bright 
idea seizes M. Pompery. He will 
excite the ship’s crew to mutiny. 
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The crew, who are acting under 
secret orders from their captain, 
pretend to mutiny; when the cap- 
tain appears, and with two unloaded 
pistols recaptures the vessel. He 
immediately holds a court-martial, 
and M. Pompery is found guilty of 
exciting the crew to mutiny. His 
sentence is death, by suspension 
from the yard-arm. The sentence 
is to be carried into effect imme- 
diately. Madame Pompery is hor- 
rified, and rushes to her husband. 
Her daughter Marie, who of course 
is in the plot, prevents her, and 
coolly says, ‘Pray, mamma, don’t 
interfere with the captain's orders.’ 
The fatal rope is rigged; the noose 
is put round the neck of the un- 
happy Pompery; when Captain de 
Kernoisen advances, takes off his 
gold-laced cap, bows, and again 
utters; ‘M. Pompery, I have the 
honour to ask the hand of Made- 
moiseile Marie, your daughter, in 
marriage.’ The father hesitates but 
for a moment, and then, throwing 
himself into the captain’s arms, ex- 
claims, ‘ My son-in-law!’ The finale 
is sung, and the curtain falls. 

I went to the Comedie Francaise 
on afgreat Moliére night. It was 
the 24th, the anniversary of the 
birth of that dramatic poet. The 
first piece was the ‘ Tartuffe,’ and 
the second the ‘ Malade Imaginaire.’ 
I say nothing of the acting, but 
that it was as near perfection as we 
can hope for in this work-a-day 
world. At the conclusion of the 
*‘Malade Imaginaire, the ‘Cere- 
mony, a burlesque scene, written 
by Moliére in ridicule of the doc- 
tors, was performed. A spacious 
hall, arranged with two pulpits or 
tribunes, and seats at the side, was 
shown; and the bust of Moliére, 
crowned with laurel, ‘stood in the 
centre. On each side of the bust 
were ranged a dozen men, dressed 
like apothecaries’ apprentices—that 
is, in shabby black, with white 
aprons and wristbands. Each man 
bore in his hand a huge squirt— 
emblem of his profession. Then 
began a march; and all the actors 


‘and actresses of the Frangais—those 


who are famous, and those who are 

only tolerated, but hope to be fa- 

mous, and those who are not tole- 
x 
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rated, but hope to be tolerated— 
defiled before the bust. First they 
bowed to the audience, who received 
them according to their popularity ; 
then they bowed to the bust; then 
they placed an immortelle upon the 
estal; then they bowed to each 
other, and took their’ places on the 
side seats. As they marched on, 
two-and-two, like the young ladies 
and the young gentlemen in the scho- 
lastic establishments at Brighton 
and elsewhere, the audience grew 
very excited. ‘Who are these?’ 
‘Bressant‘and Delaunay! ‘And 
the next?’ ‘ Coquelin and Barré— 
Regnier and Leroux—Mirecour and 
Maubant.’ Then came the ladies’ 
procession, and Emma Fleury, 
Regnier and Bonval, Madeline Bro- 
han and Ponsin; and a royal salute 
for Mesdames Arnoult Plessy and 
Favart. Then followed the cere- 
mony (the celebrated Monsieur 
Got in the chair), which is a bur- 
lesque on the admission of a Doctor 
of Medicine into a college, and is 
conducted in what I will call Medi- 
cal-French-Dog-Latin. 

The t event at the Francais 
for the last few weeks was the pro- 
duction of ‘Le Lion Amoureux, a 
comedy in five acts, and in verse, 
by Monsieur Ponsard, which so hit 
the Imperial taste that, at the con- 
clusion of the first performance, the 
Emperor sent for the poet to his box, 
and complimented, congratulated, 
and conferred on him a pension in 
perpetuity. Here was encourage- 
ment to the national drama! ‘Le 
Lion Amoureux’ is a fine poem, but 
it is not a fine play. The plot turns 
on the hackneyed theme of the loves 
of a stern republican and a fair 
marquise of the ‘ancienne. The 
most interesting scene of the comedy 
was the salon of Madame Tallien, 
where not only muscadins, musca- 
dines, incroyables, emigrés, and 
republicans ‘ found themselves’ toge- 
ther, but where young General Buo- 
naparte, his nephew’s uncle, leant 
_ the mantelpiece and com- 
plained to his hostess of the annoy- 
ance of inactivity. General Buona- 
parte has long been a favourite 
character on the lower boulevards 
and at the circuses, where he has 
led charges, given crosses, waltzed 
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intense delight of patriotic parterres 
and galleries. He 1 never before ap- 
peared at the Francais by desire 
- ~~ the ~ ial patronage of 

is nephew. e yo general 
had not much to say for ‘himself 
he was quite an episodical personage 
in the drama. He recited about 
twenty lines and retired. He wasa 
tall, well-limbed, bright-eyed, gen- 
tlemanlike young soldier, about as 
unlike my notion of the young Na- 
poleon as could be imagined, even 
in a theatre. The moral to be de- 
duced from the conduct of the inci- 
dents of the play is that the Napo- 
leonic dynasty is the only safe refuge 
and juste miieu for France from 
fanatical republicans on the one 
hand, and haughty cruel Bourbonists 
on the other. Possibly, the poet’s pen- 
sion was accorded for the last lines 
spoken by General Hoche about ‘les 
Francais réunis sous le méme dra- 


They say that no topic is interest- 
ing to Parisians after it has been 
ventilated for three days; but I 
think Parisians wrong themselves 
upon this ye Dress is a subject 
upon which they never can exhaust 
themselves or their powers of inven- 
tion. Monsieur Dupin’s brochure 
against ‘Le Luxe Effréné des 
Femmes’ has only had the effect of 
making expensive and extraordinary 
costumes more desiderated than ever. 
In a Revue called ‘La Lanterne 
Magique,’ now playing at the ‘ Cha- 
telet,’ the testimony of Eve herself 
is invoked, and Eve appears in a 
costume—if costume that can be 
called which costume is not—only 
too appropriate. Indeed, the cos- 
tume of the lady who personated 
Eve, ‘ brillait par son absence.’ The 
scene is changed to the Palace of 
the Fashions, and Eve reviews @ 
grand cortége of ladies dressed in 
every costume since the world 
began. To the music of Men- 
delssohn’s Grand March in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ defile 
ancient tian women, Athenians, 
Romans, Phoenicians, &c., to the 
time of the middle Then 
begin the fashions of the middle 
ages up to the time of the Renais- 
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sance, after which come the costumes 
of the reigns of Charles IX., Henry 
IV., Louis XIII, and Louis XIV. 
Another era past, the eccentricities 
of the reigns of Louis XV., of the 
Carmagnoles, of the republic of the 
incroyables, of the Di , of 
the fashions of the Empire and of 
the Restoration, and of the modern 
days of Louis Philippe, which are 
supposed to terminate the retro- 
spective fashions. Then the fashions 
of 1865 and 1866 are most amusingly 
burlesqued. Eve commands her 
children to show Routine, for whose 
benefit the entire promenade has 
been made, the dances of every 
epoch, and what is called in the 
programme ‘Les danses nationales 
& toutes les epoques’ is commenced. 
The stately pavanne, the gigue, the 
passe-pied of Louis XVL, the 
chaconne, the fricassée, the boulan- 
gére a des écus, the quadrille des 
incroyables, the monaco, the valse 
of the Duc de Reichstadt, and, 
finally, a furious, diabolical, terrible, 
grotesque saturnalia, which, if not 
prohibited, ought to be. It is a 
“wonderful sight, the many cos- 
tumes, the colours, the grotesquerie 
and diablerie of the dancers. It is 
a mad orgie, that has been in pre- 

tion for months, and which is 

eld nightly. 

But the great rage in Paris is the 
theatrical philippic against luxury 
in dress and the over-development 
of commercial speculation, now 
playing ‘ to crowded houses,’ as the 
playbills say, at the Théatre du 
Vaudeville. Most of my readers 
have doubtless heard, and many of 
them have seen, Monsieur Victorien 
Sardou’s famous comedy of ‘ La Fa- 
mille Benoiton. The Benoiton 
family consists of :— 

Monsieur Benoiton, a millionaire, 
and the inventor and patentee of 
the Sommiers Elastiques 4 ressorts 
compensateurs, whose highest hope 
is to be decorated. 

Madame Benoiton, a lady who is 
often spoken of but never seen: she 
is always out. She has not time to 
attend to her family; the demands 

* made upon her by the world are so 
numerous that she not only goes into 
society, but stops there. She does 
not live, she only sleeps, at home. 

x2 
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Marthe, eldest daughter of the 
above, married to an engineer of the 
name of Didier, with an obstinate 
temper and an inordinate desire for 
luxury and dress, a passion she 
sometimes gratifies by indulgence 
in another vice, gaming, but a very 
charming person for all that. 

Didier, Marthe’s husband, who is 
always too busy to see what is going 
on in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his eyes; too much immersed in 
affairs to be able to eat, or drink, or 
sleep, or to find any relaxation or 
enjoyment. 

Theodule Benoiton, a lad of about 
sixteen, who despises fame, but has 
an intense passion for notoriety. 

Fanfan, his brother, a child of six, 
who invents a miniature Bourse, 
and speculates with other children 
in foreign postage stamps, and wan- 
ders al his father’s strong box 
with the same longing rapture 
usually felt by little people of his 
age for the cupboard where the 
preserves are kept. 

Jeanne and Camille, the two mar- 
riageable daughters, both very 
charming (my preference would be 
for Jeanne, but that is merely a 
matter of personal taste). 

Behold, dear reader, the family 
Benoiton. The other personages of 
the play are a Madame Clotilde, a 
rich widow with a mania for marry- 
ing her friends; a Mademoiselle 
Adolphine, an old maid whom no- 
body will marry, who vents her 
spite against the world by means of 
anonymous letters; Monsieur de 
Champrosé, a patrician bachelor 
seeking a wife; M. Fonnichel, a 
rich iron-merchant; his son, Pru- 
dent, a dreadful specimen of a young 
man business mad; and Stephen, a 
clerk, who loves and is loved by 
Camille. Anadmirably arranged set 
of personages; and if the plot and 
incidents of the comedy had been as 
well brought out, M. Sardou would 
have produced a work of art some- 
thing near perfection. 

Without giving a précis of the 
whole piece, I may mention some of 
its most prominent incidents. Mon- 
sieur de Champrosé seeks a wife. 
Mademoiselle Jeanne is young and 
beautiful, and her papa has a large 
fortune in silver and gold; but 
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Monsieur de Champrosé, who has 
been some time absent from Paris, 
is shocked to hear the young lady 
talk freely on matters which, how- 
ever jolly for discussion at a club, 
used not to be considered pretty prat- 
tle for a boudoir. Also Jeanne, as 
well as her sister, talks slang, and 
that worst of Parisian slang, the 
argot of the atelier and of the ‘ half 
world.’ She is like the princess in 
the fairy tale; not her from whose 
lips fell pearls, but that royal high- 
ness who, whenever she opened her 
mouth to speak, dropped frogs. In 
the second act we find ourselves 
among toilettes, or rather costumes 
is the word, for toilettes they are 
not. Camille has seen a robe on 
the Chantilly race-course, a sweet 
thing, a sort of steeple-chase design— 
little yellow jockeys jumping over 
green hedges on lilac, red, and blue 
horses. Mademoiselle Adolphine finds 
that it is indecent to have horses run- 
ning all over your dress, but she is 
outvoted. The Messieurs Fonnichel, 
son and father, wait on M. Benoiton 
to demand the hand of Mademoiselle 
Camille or of Mademoiselle Jeanne, 
it is indifferent to Monsieur Pru- 
dent; a marriage is a matter of 
business, and, of course, the dowry 
is the main consideration. What can 
Papa Benoiton give his daughter? 
300,000 francs. ‘And,’ asks Pru- 
dent, ‘ what expectations has she?’ 
Papa answers,‘ An aunt!’ But the 
dialogue is better in its proper form. 

Prudent. Is the aunt infirm, aged, 
decrepit ? 

Benoiton, Yes. 

Prudent. Good. 
leave ? 

Benoiton. 600,000 francs, to be 
equally divided between my six 
children. 

Prudent (making memoranda). 
120,000 for us. Then Mademoiselle 
Lucille. 

M. Fonnichel, Prudent’s father, 
nudging him. Camille. 

Prudent, Camille — pardon—is 
worth 420,000 francs, besides what 
comes to her at your death? 

Benoiton (somewhat startled). Ah! 
that must be as late as possible, eh ! 

Prudent. We shall see. What's 
your age ? 

Benoiton. Fifty-seven. 


What will she 
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Prudent. That makes just fifteen 
years to wait. 

Benoiton (very much startled at 
this commercial view of the question). 
Eh! what? 

Prudent (looking at him). Thick 


neck, face congestioned (whatever 
that may be), &. &e. &e. 

This is a courtship of the serious, 
practical, positive order—unsullied 
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that illustrates these lines. The 
costume in question is what a mere 
man, not studied in millinery, 
fashion-books, and ladies’ light lute- 
string literature, might call highly 
elaborate and arabesque—a com- 
pound of the ancient Egyptian with 
the modern Spanish, something like 
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by any of that foolish romance or 
sentiment which has, doubtless, led 
so many inconsiderate young persons 
into the contraction of that despi- 
cable, uncommercial absurdity, a 
love-match. 

I have said that the famous 
toilettes in this comedy are rather 
costumes than toilettes; and this 
will be perceived by the engraving 
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Salammbo, and not entirely unlike 
a bull-fighter. 
And here arises the question, 


Are girls prettier for this excessive 
decoration? Should it not be the 
privilege of ladies of five-and-thirty 
or thereabouts (if there ever existed 
a lady of five-and-thirty or there- 
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abouts) to put on the sartorial 
steam at this remarkably high pres- 
sure. Letus hear Monsieur Sardou 
himself upon this subject. The 
following rhapsody is put into the 
mouth of Clotilde, the lady with a 
mania for making marriages— 

* Ah! simple toilettes of my youth, 
whither have you flown? A dozen 

of muslin, three yards of 
ribbon, and a flower in the hair. 
With these, seventeen summers,* 
rosy cheeks, and the flush of a first 
ball. After supper what blas¢ ba- 
chelor could help feeling’ his heart 
tenderly moved by the sight of such 
youthful freshness and such simple 
pleasure? He would smile at first, 
and look with all his eyes. His 
smile would become reverie—his 
reverie serious reflection—and from 
serious reflection would come reso- 
lution. He would — He 
would be accepted. It would be a 
match, and the honour would be to 
a dozen yards of muslin. But now- 
a-days, the same man stares through 
his eyeglass. “ Who's that girl? 
She looks like Zouzou Toquée, but 
she hasn’t so much chic,” and 
he goes back to Zouzou Toquée. 
O muslin! pure, white muslin! Un- 
grateful mothers, who owe their 
husbands to thee, have denied thee 
to their children. oly muslin! 
Virgin of the toilette, save our 
daughters ere they drown amid their 
waves of lace! 

Bravo, Monsieur Sardou! I have 
heard that a society has started in 
Paris, with several ladies of dis- 
tinction on its committee, for the 
encouragement and diffusion of 
white muslin. 

Mais révenons 4 nos Benoitons. 
The system, serious, positive, and 
— does not seem to answer, 
or at the end of the third act 
Marthe is compromised; Jeanne has 
been insulted on the race-course, 
to which fashionable promenade she 
went with her sister without any 
male escort; Camille has eloped ; 
Theodule is in prison ; and Fanfan is 
tipsy; papa is running about wildly, 
and mamma is out. 

And here we have not only a 

* The original says ‘fifteen;’ but I 
have endeavoured to adapt the sentiment 
of the speech to English tastes, 
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single crow, but a whole rookery to 
pluck with the author. Such life 
as that exhibited in the ‘ Famille 
Benoiton’ exists nowhere in Paris, 
nor in France, nor in Europe, nor 
in the world. It is like nothing, 
and nothing is like it. It represents 
no state of society that ever has 
existed, does exist, or will exist. 
The manners he shows are neither 
the manners of the millionaire, of the 
bourgeoisie, or of the demi-monde. 
The anomalies of the present social 
state of Paris offer so many legiti- 
mate objects of satire, that it is 
strange that a man of Monsieur 
Sardou’s mark should have to invent 
a scarecrow for the purpose of pull- 
ing it to pieces. Let us, however, 
take the author’s word for it, that 
the personages of the ‘ Famille Be- 
noiton’ are not theatrical myths; 
can anything excuse, can even the 
proverbial iconoclasm of Frenchmen 
pardon the spectacle of a child of 
eight years of age reeling from a 
race-course drunk and smelling of 
cigars? I am not unpleasantly par- 
ticular, and can make allowances for 
human nature, when literary and 
desirous of making an effect—of 
arranging incidents and words that 
shall ‘ stimulate’ the public like a 
dram of absinthe, vitriol, or aqua- 
fortis. Let me translate: 

The little voice of Fanfan is heard 
behind the scenes—all stand and 
listen, stupefied. Fanfan enters, 
singing— 

*C’est Fanfan qui s’avance, 
fan qui s’avance, 
fan qui s’avance, 

C'est le petit Fanfan.’ 


Benoiton (his father). Great Hea- 
ven! he is drunk! 
All (i. e. the family). Ah! 
Fanfan (delighted with himself). 
Yes, I’m drunk, papa, positively. 
Jeanne (the child’s sister). He has 
been drinking champagne. 
Fanfan (jumping and singing)— 
* Bu le champagne, 
bu le champagne, 
tee 
Clotilde (his godmother). 
that ? “—e 
Fanfan, It’s a trabucos. 
Clotilde takes the cigar from him. 
Bengiton. He’s been smoking! 


What's 
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Fanfan (roaring with laughter). 
Yes—that’s how I go on. I drink 
and I smoke! 

Let me record the fact that I saw 
dozens of Frenchmen and their 
wives and children highly delighted 
with this charming spectacle. 

While speaking of costume, and 
a few inches of space are still left 
me, let me remark upon the won- 
derful decorations of the shop of 
Monsieur Duval, the butcher, at the 
corner of the Rue Tronchet and of 
the Rue Neuve des Mathurins. M. 
Duval dresses his dead bullocks 
in bridal clothes. A huge side of 
meat, the half of a carcase, is tricked 
out with white paper, perforated at 
the edges, and ornamented with 
bits of silver, artificial flowers, and 
sham lace. It is not only the meat 
en bloc that is thus favoured ; joints 
are also arranged with an eye 
to pictorial effect. M. Duval is 
an artist. Legs and shoulders of 
mutton are arranged as a sort of 
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trophy or escutcheon, flowers and 
paper lace filling up the interstices 
a} hiding knuckle-ends and all 
that is not picturesque and gentil. 
Words cannot do justice to the 
amount of poetry displayed in the 
arrangement of M. Duval’s windows. 
Fountains plash here and there, 
and nodding ferns throw a senti- 
mental shadow over sweetbreads, 
cutlets, and livers. The humble 
kidney is not forgotten, but is ex- 
hibited with a wonderful amount 
of delicacy and invention. May I 
trespass upon my readers so far as 
to ask them to remember that the 
colour of the kidney, in its natural, 
uncooked state, is a noble, blushing 
purple. Also, that the sheep's 
trotter, after dressing, is of a delicate 
pale opal-white. Eh bien! mes- 
sieurs et mesdames. The kidney 
is placed between the cleft of the 
trotter—a charming combination of 
colour and effect. 
T. W.R. 
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THE INTER-UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC GAMES. 


OWEVER stoical a man may 
be, however much he may 
boast that he rises superior to those 
feelings which tend to elevate or 
depress the spirits, yet there pro- 
bably does not exist one single in- 
dividual to whom all the days of the 
year are alike--to whom there is no 
white day, no anniversary to be 
cherished with feelings of pleasure. 
The racing man has an endless 
chain-——the Two Thousand, the 
Derby, Ascot, the Leger, &c.; the 
rowing man has the University 
race, Henley, and the Wingfield ; so 
the cricketer; and now, too, the 
gentleman athlete has days in his 
calendar which are to him especial 
high days; and first among all 
these fétes we must place the Inter- 
University games. There is some- 
thing particularly pleasant about 
these annual meetings, which are 
becoming year by year more popular 
and more exciting; and the feelings 
of mutual hospitality which they 
especially excite, from being held 
alternately at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, go a long way to keep up 
this interest. The day will never 
come, I trust, when any contest but 
the University Boat Race will be 
considered the contest between the 
sister universities; but I am sure 
the friendly rivalry which these and 
other contests have excited, has 
worked, aud still is working won- 
ders to raise the tone of both 
universities. It is but eight years 
since the first athletic meeting of 
any kind was held at Cambridge, 
and I believe but six at Oxford; 
how frequent and how popular 
they now are, your readers know 
far better than I can tell them. 
Names quickly slip the memory, 
especially when a new set of victors 
succeed those before rendered fa- 
mous; but to few, I feel sure, need 
I recall the names still familiar to 
every aspiring athlete in Oxford or 
Cambridge, of Darbyshire, Gooch, 
Lawes, Daniel, Garnett, and 
Wynne, winners in 1864, or of Gooch, 
Webster, Pelham, Jollye, Milvain, 
Elliot, and Gray in 1865. Each 
year will see  better-contested 


races, each year perhaps im- 

per in style, but it will be 

ong ere we see anything more 
worthy of the victor’s crown than 
Darbyshire breasting the hill in 
1864, Gooch in both years beating 
off all competitors, Garnett and 
Webster racing together at the end 
of the steeplechase in 1864, oF 
Webster leaving his men in 3865, 
Far be it from me to make com 
risons between competitors of di 
ferent years, but I feel we should 
not pass by the names of those who 
have done so much for athletics at 
both universities in years not long 
gone by. 

In the two meetings which have 
preceded that of this year Cam- 
bridge has come off victorious. In 
the first, however, the victory was 
not very decisive, for Cambridge 
won the two-mile steeple-chase, one- 
mile race, and two hurdle races, 
whilst Oxford carried off the quar- 
ter-of-a-mile, one hundred yards, 
and the two jumps. The light-blue, 
however, secured seven second 
places against one for the dark, 
which gave them a marked advan- 
tage, and the medals they gained 
were for the best events. In 1865 
Cambridge made great efforts, and 
succeeded in gaining a clear victory, 
by winning six events, the two-mile, 
one-mile, quarter-of-a-mile, and hur- 
dle races, putting the weight and 
throwing the cricket-ball, against 
the hundred yards and the two 
jumps which went to Oxford, and 
also in securing, in addition, six 
second places against three. We 
believe that this success was mainly 
owing to the united efforts made by 
all the colleges at Cambridge to im- 
prove the competitions and to in- 
duce the men to practise more than 
they had previously done. This year 
Oxford has caught some of the 
furore, and the various college 
games attracted far greater numbers 
and excited much more interest 
than formerly; and to this we may 
in a great measure trace the exciting 
nature of the contests we have to 
relate. Before next year’s anniver- 
sary comes round, both universities 
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will, we are told, have made regular 
running paths, and have cstablished 
athletic clubs quite independent of 
all other clubs, and doubtless this 
will be a satisfactory measure ; for 
those who have laboured hardest to 
win laurels for their university in 
any particular line should surely be 
the men chosen to manage the 
duties connected with it. The style 
of running and various perform- 
ances will perhaps much improve 
by practising on a regular path, but 
we are not disposed to think this so 
absclutely essential as many ama- 
teur pedestrians maintain. 

The meeting this year was held 
at Oxford on Saturday, the roth of 
March, on the Christchurch ground, 
the scene of the first athletic contest 
in 1864. The majority of the com- 
petitors arrived on the Friday, and 
‘the High’ was thronged till a 
late hour by knots of men crowd- 
ing round some friend to pick 
up news and discuss the chances. 
The ground, too, was visited and 
found to be in capital order, thanks 
to the exertions of the committee. 
Every fresh train brought relays of 
Cambridge men, who kept specula- 
tion alive, the general idea seeming 
to be that Oxford was bound to win 
the hammer, hundred yards, quar- 
ter, and two miles, Cambridge the 
mile, hurdles, and two jumps. How 
far these ae were verified 
we shall shortly see. The univer- 
sity boat was visited and criticized 
by not a few of the light-blue sup- 
porters, and we fear created far too 
favourable an impression to please 
them’; but however often Cambridge 
may be unsuccessful, we shall 
each year, I believe, see them at 
the post to win or lose with equal 
pluck, The ground was fairly 
well arranged, though perhaps 
some improvements might have 
been introduced; for at times the 
dense masses of spectators who 
were present became almost un- 
manageable, and their behaviour 
set at defiance all attempts at real 
order or cool judgment. For in- 
stance, in the last race, the two 
miles, I saw the two judges swaying 
backwards and forwards under the 
pressure of a surging mob, the tape 
could not be kept tight, the course 
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was not clear, and, in fact, at one 
time there seemed a doubt whether 
the race would be finished at all. 
But to the programme—for, in 
truth, we have a bill of fare long 
enough to satiate the greatest gour- 
mand in athletics, and contests to 
relate which were truly fit for the 
eyes of gods to behold. The com- 
petitions were the same as those in 
1865, with the exception that throw- 
ing the hammer was substituted for 
throwing the cricket-ball. Throwing 
the hammer, when well executed, is 
one of the most elegant and grace- 
ful feats imaginable; few who have 
seen the champion of Scotland hurl 
with ease the 16lb. hammer from 
150 to 170 feet, will ever lose 
the impression of strength and 
activity which the sight conveys ; 
and the Oxford and Cambridge 
champions, though by no means his 
equals, are very worthy pupils. 
The hammer-head isa shot weighing 
sixteen pounds, and the handle is 
made of tough ash, and is three feet 
long. The thrower balances the 


. hammer high in the air, and then 


gives three successive springs to- 
wards the scratch, turning round at 
each spring, and at the end of the 
last turn, he hurls the hammer with 
all his strength. The selected cham- 
pions were, for Oxford, D. Morgan, 
of Magdalen Hall, who, in the 
Oxford University games threw over 
91 feet, and Croker of Trinity; for 
Cambridge R. T. James and G. R. 
Thornton, both of Jesus College, 
who threw go ft. and 89 ft. 8 in. re- 
spectively in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity games. On paper this, 
therefore, seemed a very open con- 
test; but it was well known in Ox- 
ford that Morgan had thrown over 
roo ft., which caused him to be 
heavily backed by the dark-blue. 
To Morgan fell the lot to make the 
first throw, and he hurled the ham- 
mer 87 ft., but the judges gave it a 
‘no throw,’ as his foot was over the 
line before he delivered the hammer. 
In the second round (each compe- 
titor being allowed six throws) 
Morgan made a fine throw of 84 ft., 


’ but James now put out his strength 


and threw over 86 ft. Thornton had, 
up to his fifth attempt, thrown but 
poorly, but he then succeeded in 
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hurling the hammer over 87 ft. 
This throw was never beaten, nor 
could Morgan touch James’s throw, 
though he got within two inches of 
it, so that the Cambridge men scored 
one, two, for the first event, which, 
as we have said, had been booked as 
a certainty for Oxford; but Morgan 
was evidently not quite up to the 
mark, being nervous and out of 
sorts. In estimating the throws 
of the various competitors, the 
judges jmeasured from the middle 
point of the line, behind which 
the hammer must be delivered, in 
a straight line to the point where 
it pitched; but it struck us that it 
would be fairer if the throws were 
all measured by means of lines 
drawn parallel to the crease, as is 
the case in putting the stone, be- 
cause then good direction would be 
essential to a winning throw; 


whereas under the present system 
of measurement a premium is put 
upon bad direction, for a throw de- 
livered from either end of the crease 
has the advantage of being measured 
from the centre. 

The mile was the next event, and 


one of more than ordinary interest. 
In 1864 Cambridge won with Lawes 
on the Christchurch Ground in 
4 min. 56 sec., and in 1865, with 
Webster, in 4 min. 40 sec. on Fen- 
ner’s ; and now the starters were, for 
Cambridge, Lawes, of Trinity, and 
Gibbs, of Jesus, the first and third 
in the Cambridge mile, which was 
run in 4 min. 47 sec.; for Oxford, 
Laing, of Christchurch, Bowman, 
of University, and Fletcher, of Pem- 
broke, the first of whom won the 
Oxford mile on the Christchurch 
Ground in 4 min. 55 sec. 

Lawes’s fine frame is well known 
to all University men; Laing, who 
has lately made a most successful 
début as a pedestrian, stands about 
five feet seven inches, and is very 
strongly built and almost fully de- 
velo Looking him over both 
before and after the race, we came 
to the conclusion that he is a won- 
derfully natural runner, with great 
powers of endurance, but in our 
opinion more fitted for a four than 
a one mile race. The story of the 
race is soon told ; they started not very 
fast, and after 200 yards Laing was 
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making his own running, and well 
he did it, for at the end of the half- 
mile he was 20 yards ahead ; he was 
never reached, and won with ease 
by 20 yards, from Bowman second, 
and Gibbs third, in 4 min. 45 sec. 
Various excuses were made for Lawes 
after his defeat; that he was off his 
form no one can deny, for on the 
preceding Monday he had beaten 
Gibbs with great ease by 30 yards, 
but that he is a better man than 
Laing no one can fairly assert; for 
I cannot discover that in any public 
race (which is the only criterion) 
Lawes has ever done better than 
run a mile in 4 min. 45 sec. In 
1864 he won the Cambridge mile 
from Webster by two yards in 4 min. 
32 sec. ; but the distance was on that 
occasion short by exactly 88 yards, 
which makes the performance as 
nearly as possible a mile in 4 min. 
45sec. I often think rash assertions 
after a race are very unfair to all 
parties ; when a race has been fairly 
won and lost, all honour should 
always be given to the winner, and 
his laurels should not be thinned by 
qualified praise. A man must stand 
or fall by his public performances, 
and therefore when a man has lost 
a race, the only way is to do better 
next time, not to say, ‘I should 
have won if——;’ the virtues of those 
‘ifs’ are always very suspicious. 
Bowman and Gibbs both ran well, 
the former having a fair rush at the 
finish. I tried in vain to discover 
on what grounds the Oxford com- 
petitors were permitted to have at- 
tendants to ‘coach’ them in the 
mile, whereas the Cambridge men 
had none. Perhaps this was merely 
an accident, but if otherwise, it is a 
pity that there should be any ground 
forsupposing that the slightest devia- 
tion been madefrom thatunvary- 
ing fairness to both sides which has 
always characterized these contests. 
A mile is a fine race as being a grand 
test of speed and endurance ; but the 
mistake many make is in not rur- 
ning fast enough during the first 
half. To make good time in a mile 
the first half should not take 
more than 2 min. 20 sec., or per- 
haps 5 seconds less; but many 
runners never show at all well in @ 
mile because they do not run fast 
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enough in the earlier part of the race, 
but rely too much on their power 
of running faster in the last lap. 
Spurting at the end is little good if 
you are 60 yards behind the leading 
man. 


The high jump followed next on 
the card, after the committee 
had endeavoured, with but poor 
success, to keep back the eager 
spectators, the four competitors en- 
tered the allotted space. The Oxford 
champions were Stuart, of Merton, 
and Parsons, of Magdalen; they 
were both small men, and we must 
say, without at all wishing to dis- 

their merits, not equal to 
cope with their Cambridge antago- 
nists. The Cantabs were Roupell, 
of Trinity Hall, and Little, of St. 
Peter's (why not Peterhouse as of 
old ?), the former of whom is a well- 
made man, who jumped unsuccess- 
fully for Cambridge last year against 
the renowned Gooch ; his best per- 
formance last year was 5 ft. 4 in. in 
the Cambridge games. Little is 
very tall, lithe, and sinewy, and 
jumpsin beautiful style, going slowly 
up to the bar, and over ‘ like a bird.’ 
Roupell, on the contrary, goes over 
with a rush, a fly, and « ‘come down 
anyhow.’ In the Oxford games 
Stuart cleared 5 ft. 3 in., in the 
Cambridge games Roupell cleared 
5 ft. 8 in. from grass, and got his 
feet well over 5 ft. 94 in., only just 
grazing it as he came down. In 
these games too, Little and a Trinity 
man, C. E. Green, cleared 5 ft. 6} in., 
but Green scratched in favour of 
Little. From this it will at once 
appear that Oxford had not much 
chance, and so it proved, for both 
her men failed before 5 ft. 4 in. was 
reached, and Roupell won with 
5 ft. 6 in., Little clearing 5 ft. 5 in. 
We believe that Roupell’s perform- 
ance at Cambridge has never been 
surpassed, and it is worthy of note 
that part of his life has been spent 
in a school that could hold its own 
against the world for jumping, for 
Harrow has, in , Teason to be 
proud of her Burton, Brooke, 
— Roupell, Maitland, and 

er. 


The bell now rang for the 100 
yards, and every effort was made to 
secure a good place. It was known 
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that Oxford had two flyers, whereas 
Cambridge—famed as she is for dis- 
tance running—has never turned 
out a really first-class sprint runner, 
Bourke, of Trinity, who won the 
Challenge Cup in 1864, being, in our 
opinion, the nearest approach to one. 
Oxford was represented by Colmore, 
of Brasenose, and Vidal, of St. John’s; 
Cambridge by Connolly, of Caius, 
and Hood, of Trinity. The start 
was a fair one, though not first-rate. 
Colmore and Vidal at once came out 
and ran a dead heat, the Cantabs 
being 5 yards behind. The opinion 
of some was that Vidal won, but he 
took the tape sideways, and did not 
breast it fairly, like Colmore, who 
was leading till within a yard of 
home. The time was just over 
10 sec., Which is, of course, first- 
rate. The tape was held a little too 
high; if held below the chest men 
are not so apt to seize it with their 
hands in running in. 

Putting the weight was next set 
down on the card, and for this con- 
test Cambridge sent forth two stal- 
wart men, Elliot, of Trinity, and 
Waltham, of St. Peter’s; the former 
of these was the winner of last year, 
and his prowess was therefore known; 
the latter was a dark horse, but one 
who might be made a very good one 
with practice. D. Morgan, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, the hammer thrower, 
and Coates, of Christchurch, who 
will ere long wear the dark blue in 
another arena, appeared for Oxford. 
The light blue had been a foot better 
than the dark in the trials, and the 
result was in accordance with them, 
for both Elliot and Waltham beat 
the Oxford men, the former with 
32 ft. 104 in., and the latier but one 
inch behind. 

Now followed the quarter-of-a- 
mile, one of the most interesting 
and best-contested contests of the 
day. For this there started four 
champions, all of whom had very 
great reputations. The Oxonians 
started as their first horse, Nolan, 
of St. John’s, who last term defeated, 
at 300 yards, P. M. Thornton, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, one of 
the best men at a half-mile Cam- 
bridge has ever produced; their 
second string was Knight, of Mag- 
dalen, who ran such a game race on 
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Fenner’s last year, and was known 
to have much improved on his pre- 
vious form. Cambridge, on the 
other hand, had no unworthy cham- 
pions in Pelham, who won last year, 
and Cheetham, who beat C. G. Pym, 
of London, Thornton, and Pelham 
himself, in a quarter, at Cambridge, 
not long ago; though Pelham re- 
versed the result in the Cambridge 
games. Nolan’s time was 55, Pel- 
ham’s 56, in their respective Uni- 
versity games; but the Oxonians 
thought they had a very good line 
through Nolan defeating Darby- 
shire, the winner of 1864. 

Nolan, though a bad starter, held 
the lead with ease for 200 yards, 
when Pelbam, who goes the last 
200 yards like a steam-engine, began 
to come up to him, and, with a grand 
effort, collared him at 100 yards from 
home; a splendid race ensued, 
until within 50 yards of the tape, 
when Pelham came away, and won 
by 5 yards from Nolan, in 54 sec. 
The cheering was terrific, and Pel- 
ham received an ovation which will 
never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. He is, unquestionably, 
one of the finest. quarter-of-a-mile 
runners ever seen; the way in which 
he runs his races right to the end 
being very remarkable. Nolan, 
too, is only second to him, and 
on another occasion might perhaps 
run him still closer; but, till 
they meet again, no one can deny 
that at present Pelham has proved 
himself the better man. 

For the long jump, Tosswill, of 
Oriel, and Maitland, of Christ- 
church (another Harrovian), came 
to the mark for Oxford; Little, of 
St. Peter’s, with Law, of Jesus, for 
Cambridge. Maitland led off with 
a grand jump of ro ft. 4 in., followed 
by Tosswill and Law, who both 
jumped ioft. Little now took his 
first leap, and getting exactly into 
the swing, he made the magnificent 
jump of 2oft.4in. In vain Oxford 
did her best ; Maitland most pluckily 
improved up to 19 ft. 11 in., but no 
further could he get. In trying to 
beat his first jump, Little again 
covered more than 20 ft., but did 
not succeed in surpassing his first 
attempt. The fact that all four 
cleared over 19 ft. shows how far 
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superior the long jumping was this 
year to that of preceding years. 

By winning this event Cambridge 
had now scored 5 against Oxford’s 2 ; 
and, as the hurdles were looked 
upon as a certainty for her also, the 
Oxonians seemed rather behindhand, 

There is not a finer sight among 
athletic contests than a good race 
over hurdles between two real 
flyers. We remember well seeing 
Daniel and Wynne, ‘in 1864, run- 
ning neck-and-neck for 250 yards, 
and thinking at the time that it was 
almost the best contest of the day’s 
programme. Oxford was repre- 
sented by the indefatigable Morgan, 
of Magdalen Hall, and Vidal, of St. 
John’s; whilst Cambridge had two 
rare clippers in Tiffany, of Em- 
manuel, and Milvain, of Trinity 
Hall. Both of these bore the light 
blue last year to victory, Milvain 
winning by a foot; but since then 
Tiffany has improved wonderfully, 
and has now got the true style of 
three steps between the hurdles. 
But fickle fortune again showed her 
power; for Tiffany, starting too 
fast, hit the second hurdle hard, 
and came down over the third ; he 
was, however, up like lightning, 
and after them, and, though beaten, 
in 20 yards more would have col- 
lared them; but as it was, Morgan 
was first by two yards, and Vidal 
one inch in front of Tiffany. Thus 
Morgan, the plucky Oxford athlete, 
after three contests, gained his well- 
merited medal. One cannot help 
being sorry, when a man who is 
manifestly the best on the day does 
not win (we say best on the day, be- 
cause it is not possible to regard the 
many excuses so often given for a 
man who loses, on the score of his 
not being quite up to the mark); but 
still, a hurdle-racer must remember 
that he has no right to fall, because 
one of the essential things in hurdle- 
racing should be not to touch a 
single hurdle; so, though all felt 
sorry for Tiffany, still they knew he 
had but himself to blame. 

The greatest interest at these, as 
at most athletic meetings, is always 
excited by the long races; and this 
year, as on former occasions, the ex- 
citement was intense. From the mo- 
ment the men started, the shouts of 
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Laing! Long! Garnett! Johnson! 
were incessant. The Oxford runners 
were the redoubted Laing, of Christ- 
church, whose praises we have al- 
ready celebrated, and Johnson, of 
Exeter, who ran second to Webster 
last year; the Cambridge men, Gar- 
nett, of Trinity, for a third year the 
light blue champion—how worthily 
he bore her colours in years gone by, 
those who saw the steeple-chase in 
1864, and the two-mile racein 1865, 
can testify—Long, of Trinity, whoran 
second to Lawes at Cambridge; and 
Little, of St. Peter’s, the jumper, 
who, in the pluckiest manner, offered 
at the last moment to run instead of 
Lawes, who was not well enough to 
start. In this race, for the first two 
laps, Laing, changing his mile tactics, 
lay behind, running steadily ; Garnett 
and Johnson, meanwhile, were at 
their old game of cutting one an- 
other down. After half a mile, 
Laing joined the front lot, and a 
succession of races for the lead took 
place between Laing, Garnett, and 
Johnson. Meanwhile, Long was 
keeping steadily on, not far in the 
rear, biding his time, as we remem- 
ber seeing the winner wait when 
Garnett and Johnson were racing 
last year. So they raced till the 
7th lap was nearly over, amid the 
roar of the excited spectators, who 
shouted Laing! Long! &c.,as only 
University men can shout. At the 
beginning of the last lap, Long be- 
gan to close the gap between him- 
self and Laing, until at 50 yards 
from home they were level. Each 
was now doing his best, and, as 
they neared the tape, strained every 
nerve to get in front. But no; 
neither could do it, and exactly to- 
gether they passed the post. The 
Judges gave it a dead heat—and, in 
fact, considering the difficulty of 
judging at all, owing to the beha- 
viour of the spectators round the 
winning-posts, it would have been 
unfair to have given any other de- 
cision, for the tape was almost use- 
less, owing to the pressure of the 
mob. Both men were called for, 
cheered, and called for and cheered 
again ; and well they deserved their 
reception; for we never saw & 
greater exhibition of pluck, nor a 
grander struggle, on land or water. 
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Little, of St. Peter’s, would also have 
been very near, but the spectators 
closed in on him, and prevented 
him from running in at all. John- 
son was a good third. The time of 
the race was 1o min. 20 sec., which, 
considering Laing’s previous per- 
formance in the mile race, is first- 
rate. 

Thus ended the third anniversary 

of the Oxford and Cambridge ath- 
letic games, which su in in- 
terest and success both the former 
meetings. Long may they hold their 
place among our annual University 
festivals ! 
* Cambridge came off victorious on 
the whole, though Oxford pressed 
them very hard, and the latter Uni- 
versity certainly claimed the hero 
ofthe day. Laing, who won the mile 
race, and who, even after his pre- 
vious exertions, ran such a magni- 
ficent race for the two miles, will 
surely be allowed by each and all, 
whether Cantab or Oxonian, to 
have indeed earned the name of 
victor ludorum, He may surpass 
his performances of Saturday, the 
roth; he may, perhaps, prove him- 
self a better man than even we, who 
saw him, now think him; but should 
he never run again, he has fully 
earned the coveted position of being 
the best runner in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in this year. Long, Pelham, 
Vidal, Colmore, Morgan, Little, 
Roupell, Elliot, and Thornton will 
long be regarded with admiration by 
those who practise the several ex- 
ercises in which they gained the 
palm ; but Laing, of Christchurch, 
has raised himself to an eminence of 
athletic fame to which but few have 
before attained. 

The judges for all the events were 
J. G. Chambers, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and R. A. H. Mitchell, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, than whom 
few more fitted could have been found. 
We need not remind our readers 
how, in 1862 and 1863, Mr. Cham- 
bers rowed for Cambridge at Putney; 
how, in 1865, he was oneof the win- 
ning challenge four at Henley; or 
how he walked seven miles under 


the hour, on grass, in the Cambridge 


University games of the same year. 
Nor need we relate the prowess of 
Mr. Mitchell; every Oxonian is proud 
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of him, and every Cantab is afraid of 
him. Have not the former for four 
successive years been only too proud 
to cheer him as he went in at Lord’s, 
and the latter only too glad to clap 
him out? The referee was Mr. R. E. 
Webster, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who is not unknown to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge athletes. We 
are told there is a icular turn 
at Fenner’s, which is called Web- 
ster’s corner, because at that point 
he used to put on his famous ‘rush,’ 
which effectually distanced all who 
were with him. Many there were 
among the spectators whom we 
recognised as former competitors 
and victors,and some whom we would 
gladly have seen again stripped 
to contend. Foremost among them 
we would mention Darbyshire, 
of Wadham, who, as we have 
before related, so gallantly and suc- 
cessfully contended in 1864, but his 
health will not permit him to do so 
again. Another too, who ran a 


good second in the mile last year, 
the Earl of Jersey, of Balliol Col- 
lege, had a stroke of bad luck, such 
as falls to few, for whilst running a 


race, about three weeks before the 
games, he was badly spiked, and for 
many days completely lamed. 

And this accident leads us to no- 
tice a fact which was rather too 
clearly visible in some of the races, 
namely, that many of the competitors 
were ignorant of the rules of fair run- 
ning. For instance, we hold it asa 
fundamental maxim, that gentlemen 
amateurs should beaboveall attempts 
at jostling or crossing. Let those 
tricks be left to professional pedes- 
trians, and let it never be said there 
was a shadow of suspicion of any- 
thing but fair running. But a word 
is enough. We are well aware how 
hard it is, in the moments of a race, 
to keep a clear head, and feel sure that 
such little faults were only the result 
of inexperience and excitement. The 
Universities have done much to raise 
pedestrianism from the low ebb to 
which it had sunk in late years, and 
themore general competitionsamong 
gentlemen become, so much the less 
will the practices of cheating and 
unfair running, lately prevalent at 
running grounds, be countenanced. 

Much has been recently said about 
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the removal of these contests to 
London, - ere that such a 
step would enable many more spec- 
tators to witness them, and that it 
would make the competitions in each 
year more equal, from the fact that 
neither University would have the 
advantage of competing on their own 
ground. These arguments are fair 
enough, but, in our opinion, not suf- 
ficiently conclusive to justify the Uni- 
versities in yielding to them. Nothing 
can be pleasanter, nothing more con- 
ducive to kindly feeling between the 
two parties, than these periodical 
visits to the sister seats of learning. 
We must allow that for a brief 
period the normal state of quiet and 
order reigning in a University town 
is violently invaded; but it is only 
a momentary ebullition of animal 
spirits which causes the invasion, 
and as such is a capital safety valve 
against unseemly outbreaks of a less 
extensive but more inconvenient 
nature. Besides, these gatherings, 
as they are at present held, give 
former members of the Universities 
admirable excuses for revisiting the 
scenes of their former labours and 
pleasures; old friendships are re- 
newed and new acquaintances 
formed ; old school friends meet, and 
the too exclusive barriers which men 
formerly maintained round those of 
their own University are, in great 
measure, broken down, and Oxonians 
and Cantabs learn to fraternize as 
they should, and find out what good 
fellows their antagonists are. 

It was interesting to find out which 
of our public schools claimed any 
ot the competitors. Eton took the 
lion’s share, being well represented 
by Pelham, Vidal, Lawes, Knight, 
and Johnson ; Harrow standing next, 
with Long, Cheetham, and Maitland; 
whilst Uppingham and Harrow 
both had shares in Roupell; Rugby 
claimed Colmore, Hood, and Gar- 
nett; whilst Marlborough sent forth 
Gibbs. Westminster and Charter- 
house were this year, for the first 
time, not represented. Laing, the 
hero of the day, had learned his 
running at Blackheath; but beyond 
these few facts, we were able to learn 
but little, as a man’s school reputa- 
tion often becomes merged in that 
of his college, and we hear of Laing, 
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of Christchurch, Vidal, of St. 
John’s, or Pelham, of Trinity. Their 
own schoolfellows never forget their 
identity, but the general public must 
be content with what they can get. 
We often asked during the meeting, 
why is there no walking race in 
these games? Surely, an exercise 
which is so universally practised, and 
would be so admirably contested, 
cannot much longer be omitted from 
the programme. We were told, 
‘ Oxford has no walking race in her 
University sports.’ Doubtless the 
Oxford committee will do their best 
to effect a change in this, so that it 
shall no longer be said that they are 
behindhand in patronising an ex- 
ercise which is so generally popular, 
and which puts to the test the ut- 
most powers of pluck, stren and 
endurance. Inthe Cambridge Uni- 
versity sports of this year, Doig, of 
St. John’s, walked 7 miles in 62 min., 
on very heavy grass and with a gale 
blowing the whole time; and the 
second and third men, M‘Kerrell 
and Royds, of Trinity, were but a 
minute behind him. Yet we heard 
thatall these men have acquired their 
powers of walking in the last two 
years; so that in a very short time 
Oxford might naturally hope to 
send forth as good champions in 
walking as the sister university has 
ever possessed. We shall look for- 
ward with great pleasure to a walk- 
ing match between the two Univer- 
sities, and trust it will not be many 
years before we see it instituted. 
We fancy, too, that the pro- 
gramme might be improved by 
changing the two mile into a four 
mile race; the distances one and 
two miles are so near to one another 
that, as a rule, in the Trial Univer- 
sity games at each University they 
will be found to be won by the same 
man. This would not be the case if 
the longer race was made four or 
five miles, because there the speed 
of the mile runner gives way to en- 
durance. It is impossible to include 
in one day’s programme every com- 
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petition; all we can do is to make 
the programme as comprehensive 
as possible. With improved arrange- 
ments and increased knowledge, 
much may be done in four or five 
hours, and doubtless each University 
will do her best to make her prepa- 
rations better and better year by 
year. The aim of each annual com- 
mittee should be to lay down such 
rules as will be best, not ‘for our- 
selves only, but for our successors 
also.’ They should never be led into 
making a sudden change because it 
seems probable that such a change 
will give their own University a 
slight advantage inanyyear. In the 
next year perhaps the tables will be 
turned, and a future committee will 
then feel the burden rashly put upon 
them by their predecessors. But 
these are minor difficulties; the 
games are now established on a firm 
basis. Long may they continue as 
popular, and doubtless each year 
will show great improvements. Al- 
ready, as we have said, they have 
had their fruit; they have tended to 

romote active exercise among the 
youth of England, and have given a 
stimulus to athletic pastimes which 
was perhaps not unneeded. In Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and in all parts of the 
country these pursuits are gaining 
ground, and nowhere fail to prove 
the influence for good they have 
over their devotees. Still we must 
learn that there is moderation in all 
things, and that, good as such games 
are in their proper time, they should 
never be carried to excess. Let those 
who run, and jump, &c., remember 
to make these pursuits not the busi- 
ness but the pleasure of life; then 
they will be to each and all a source 
of health and happiness. Farewell, 
champion athletes of Oxford and 
Cambridge! would we were of your 
number! We hope to greet you again 
next year on Fenner’s, and to catch 
meanwhile a glimpse of you and your 
glorious brethren at Putney, at 
Henley, and on Lord’s, Till then, 1 
say, ‘ Farewell.’ 

D. D. R. 


sae 
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NOTES IN ROME, ARTISTIC AND SOCIAL. 











O one who visits Rome can fail 
I to remark the brightly-dressed, 
dark-eyed group that sits silent and 
picturesque on the grey steps of the 
‘Trinita di Monte. 

Scarcely any one at home but has 
heard of the models who wait in the 
sunshine of the Piazza di Spagna to 
be hired by artist or dilettante. We 
are familiar with the names of Beppo 
and Stella; and the faces in every 
second picture of the R. A. exhi- 
bition reproduce likenesses of those 
handsome, idle Italians. 

But beyond their poetic names, 
and the outlines of their smooth, 
dark faces, little is heard in this 
country of the Roman models; and I 
venture to hope that what I learnt 
to know of them and their ways 
may prove interesting to those who 
—_ patience to read what I can 
tell. 


Far out in the country around 
Rome, in the rocky hill passes, and 
on the grey, lonely plains, the pea- 
sants still wear white head-gear and 
brilliant aprons, and still retain the 
noble carriage and proud gait that 
is fast disappearing in Rome under 
the baneful crinoline and cheap 
cotton. ; 

Half-tame, shy, beautiful-eyed 
women labour in the field in au- 
tumn, sleep in summer, and starve 
in winter; and from time to time 
one of these stately beauties is seen 
by a wandering artist, and is per- 
suaded or bribed to follow him to 
Rome, and try her fortune as @ 
model. It is not easy to persuade 
her; she has vague and horrible 
dread of the life before her. It is 
not thought well by her own people 
that her face should be immortal- 
ized ; she will be suspiciously looked 
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on by her friends; perhaps dis- 
carded by her lover, unless by good 
luck the lover have long limbs and 
a curly beard, and can be a model 
also. But it is an easy life, and well 

id; and presently the beauty walks 
os miles, with a little bundle on 
her back, and a suite after her, of 
mother, father, an ugly sister, and 
the small brother, and takes up her 
abode in the eternal city. The best 
clothes of the family, the mother’s 
bridal chemise, and the united coral 
beads of the connection, go to adorn 
the model, and she is at once the 
pride and the support of her rela- 
tions. At noon in the Piazza, and 
after noon in the long street that 
begins at the Trinita and ends with 
Santa Maria Maggiore, she may be 
seen, a point of bright life and 
colour in the grey widowed city. 
Idle, smiling, graceful, she and her 
friends, the other models, pass their 
unemployed hours in sitting or 
dawdling in the sun, and for a 
couple of pauls you may hire her to 
represent Juliet, the Madonna, 


Faith, Hope, or Charity. Anything 
you like. By-and-bya kindly, good- 


looking Romeo makes love to this 
Juliet, and after due courting in the 
doorways at dusk, and the gift of 
thick rings and large coral beads, 
they are blessed by the priest. 
Year by year the model is — 
as maiden, mother, or grand-dame. 
The piccaninnies ensuing are clad 
in tiny costumes of bright colour, 
and in a model life before they 
¢an walk; so on from father to son, 
mother to daughter, the end of the 
model being a picture of the witch 
of Endor, or the mother of the 
Gracchi, whichever you please. 

They are mild, amiable folk, most 
of them, and take the admiration 
they meet with asa matter of course. 
‘See here” a man said to meas I 
passed the step on which he lounged ; 
‘see, lady; Go a fine head, a 
noble face for a picture.’ And he 
raised his hat, and turned himself 
round for my inspection. ‘ Will it 
not suit you, signora?’ 

‘Iam not handsome in the face,’ 
another told me, ‘but look at my 
legs.’ And this in the open street, 
‘and as unconcernedly as if they 

Were pieces of furniture. One 
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charming old man told me, gravely, 
that I had well chosen in selecting 
him, for that he had often stood for 
the Eternal Father and all the 
apostles; and I think he felt that it 
was greatly to St. Peter’s credit that 
he was reckoned like him. 

My first model was the stupidest 
and ugliest of the whole set ; a sour- 
faced, dull woman I thought her, as 
she sat with large feet straight be- 
fore her on a wooden chair; her 
stolid face put me in despair. 

I spoilt most of my temper, and 
all my canvas, in attempting to 
depict her, and went home cross and 
provoked at the over vaunting of 
the Roman models. Next time I 
saw her she sat in the bright winter 
sunshine, playing with her chil- 
dren, her eyes flashing, her face all 
expression, her limbs lithe and 
graceful. I forthwith hired the 
‘small ones’ with her, plied them 
with chocolate and rolls, and we 
became the dearest friends and 
closest confidantes. It was now as 
difficult to keep her quiet as it had 
before been to animate her with a 
spark of hfe. The youngest and 
fattest of the children was kissed, 
blessed, cuffed, and knocked over 
alternately ; and her chatter, be- 
ginning in a low nasal drawl, and 
making a rapid crescendo into 
screaming recitative, like a railway 
whistle, nearly drove me out of the 
room. ‘Ah! what bad times, what 
poverty; holy heavens! what diffi- 
culty in living; sweetest treasure, 
Archangelo mine, kiss thy own little 
mother. Ah! bad child, bad-dest; 
dirty, dirtiest child; little dirty 
nasty one!—ah, Dio mio!’ She 
rang the changes from objurgation 
to caresses for an hour at a time, 
and then would subside into ex- 
hausted silence, till a fresh topic 
was started. 

Guiseppe, the smiling, handsome 
husband, was my next model, and 
the best of models he proved. 

After a little preamble of compli- 
ment to my undoubted talent and 
genius, he asked what I meant to 
draw; and perceiving no definite 
idea in my reply, he suggested a 
variety of charming subjects, all of 
which he was competent to repre- 
sent. I had a little grim salon for 

x 
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all my studio, the usual obstinate 
red velvet discomfort in sofas and 
chairs, and a shocking bad light; 
abe he dragged the furniture about, 
laids, rugs, and a fur coat 
a at e sofa and footstools, to re- 
present a rural scene, and assumed 
an attitude of weary, languid re- 
pose, which was perfect; it only 
needed a little cobalt and imagina- 
tion to supply the blue heaven of 
the Campagna. e I painted, 
he discoursed on all subjects and 
sundry, in a low musical voice, the 
rarest of qualities in an Italian. 

He was well acquainted with my 
country, having a cousin who was 
a model in London, admirably paid, 
and dissatisfied only with the fog. 
But, to be sure, what a pity that, 
except in London, England should 
be covered with wild woods, and 
filled with savage beasts ;—how ter- 
rible the tigers, bears, and lions 
must be to a delicate lady like 
myself. 

My gentle hint, that the British 
lion existed chiefly on sign-posts, 
and the bears and tigers in a peace- 
ful haunt, where, for sixpence, they 
might safely be gazed on in mid- 
London, was received with a smile 
of apologetic incredulity. He could 
evidently understand that I had my 
reasons for wishing him to believe 
that such was the case; he was very 
polite, but he knew the facts better 
than to believe me. 

He lamented the new cheap ma- 
terial that had so strong a charm 
over the female mind in Rome. 
‘ Change for ever, no durability even 
in clothes!’ he said, sighing over 
our sex; but he was a gallant man, 
and professed his delight when I 
invited three other ladies to draw 
from him with me. ‘ What would 
his Holiness say if he knew you were 
all painting me?’ he said ; ‘he 
would throw me into prison.’ And 
this was such a good joke, that it 
was repeated again and again. To 
each model I put the same ques- 
tion, ‘ What do you think about? 
in hopes of eliciting some answer 
sympathetic to their melancholy, ex- 
pressive countenances. A beautiful, 
thoughtful woman, with eyes that 
Were & poem by themselves, replied, 
‘Nothing. What should I think 
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of? I have nothing to think about.’ 
A tragic, deep-toned man, a hero in 
face and figure, turned his great 
eyes on me, full of the most touch- 
ing sadness, and on my repetition of 
the query, ‘ What do you think of ” 
‘ Baiocchi !’—pennies—he said, and 
cast down the black eyes as pen- 
sively as before. Guiseppe was 
more cunning, and declared he 
thought ‘ Of his wife and children, Of 
the lovely young ladies who painted 
him,’ which speech produced a great 
deal of amusement, and dread of 
papal horror if such sentiments 
should reach the Vatican. He was 
quite a bel esprit, Guiseppe. 

My favourite model was not a 
beauty, but his history was so sad. 
Very poor, he worked twenty miles 
from Rome, till his wife’s long ill- 
ness brought want and woe to his 
door, and a friend told him of the 
scudi to be earned in Rome. He 
came, and gained money asa model, 
and each week he had a letter writ- 
ten by a scribe, and sent what money 
he had to the sick wife, whose face, 
he told me, he so yearned to see, 
that he had walked, the day before, 
twenty miles to have only a look at 
her, and return to his engagements 
in the city. He was the only grate- 
ful model I met with, a Jewish ten- 
dency to extortion somewhat marring 
the suavity of the other members of 
the profession. No one more extor- 
tionate than the beautiful Juanina, 
daughter to the old man who per- 
sonated all the saints and apostles. 
Giovane was his real name, and he 
was a very patriarch of models, his 
father and grandfather having been 
models before him ; his wife, sister, 
children, and grandchildren models 
also; all day long, every day, every 
year, the same thing over and over 
again. Progress and the rise = 
position aimed at in our coun 
as unknown to them as ang 
writing, or arithmetic; but they 
are respectable, and very happy in 
their present state, which cannot be 
said of our lower classes. 

Pascuccia is the fashionable model 
of this year, a capricious, handsome 
girl from the kingdom of Naples. 
Some years ago a French artist 
brought her to Rome, and was re- 
warded by screams, kicks, and ob- 
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stinate refusal to show her face 
when he attempted to paint her. 
She was a wild and ‘frightened 
child then, but the kicking and 
screaming is now only changed for 
a caprice and tyranny that make her 
the most intolerable, though the 
most sought after of models. She 
will neither sit, stand, nor be attired 
in any way that she does not herself 
choose. She can faint at a moment’s 
notice; or she will march off if dis- 
pleased, and her sulky pertinacity 
can defeat the most obstinate Eng- 


by recovering promptly, and then 
by becoming my particular chum 


from that time forth. She is a 
curious, half-wild creature, but less 
sordid than any of the quiet, good- 
tempered women I met with. Her 
parents and sisters are frightfully 
ugly and uncouth, and are held in 
scorn by their neighbours for their 
evil and uncleanly ways. They live 
in utter idleness on the earnings of 
Pascuccia, who obeys their behests 
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lish amateur. She and I grew 
great friends. Pascuccia wore a 
huge stiff corset, heavy as a saddle, 
and unbending as her own will. 
From this and the heat of the room 
she grew faint when I and some 
other ladies were making a sketch 
of her. Pascuccia moaned, groaned, 
and made the most of her malady. 
I banished the stays and opened 
the window, while the others stood 
aloof and whispered that she was 
epileptic, and would die. And she 
rewarded my superior wisdom, first, 


only after vigorous fighting and 
abuse, and who once, in disgust at 
the mono tony of her work, set off on 
her own account for a week’s amuse- 
ment, went to Naples, danced, sang, 
drank lemonade, bought beads, and 
came back, undaunted by the wrath 
and scandal she caused. She sang 
me endless Neapolitan songs, long 
crooning ditties like old Scotch bal- 
lads, not always turning on points 
of the most spotless morality, but 
¥ 3 
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sometimes full of tender ne 
pathos; and she clapped her hands 
when I sang her own songs to her, 
and imitated her tone and manner. 
The singing had a most beneficial 
and mesmeric effect on Pascuccia, 
and was a most efficient help to me ; 
and she sat with her water-jar on 
her knee for an hour at a time with- 
out moving, while she half sang, 
half recited her favourite ‘Sé Pec- 
cato-Perri-wirri-wir—S’e Peccato- 
Perri-wirri-wir — S’e Peccato far 
amor.’ After singing which, she 
one day announced that she was 
going to be married, and that her 
Gigi was even now working in the 
gardens above our house. Pas- 
cuccia, however, being somewhat 
apt to leave truth at the bottom of 
her well, and use fibs for every-day 
wear and tear, it is not always ne- 
cessary to believe her; and I am 
not sure that Gigi is not a myth 
invented to represent her fiancé for 
the time being. Pascuccia is really 
nineteen years old, but she persists 
in saying she is only fourteen. 
‘Poor little thing, only fourteen!’ 
she repeats, with a twinkle of the 
utmost roguery. She even became 
but thirteen years old on one very 
pathetic occasion, when she was 


tired and bored; but as she was 
thirteen six years ago, when she 
first entered Rome, it may be sup- 
posed she was mistaken. 

They eat little, and live cheaply 
in one small room in Rome all the 
winter, and the rst of June all the 
models peck their household gods 
in a handkerchief, and tramp, many 
days’ journey, to their ‘ paese,’ where 
they pass the summer and autumn. 

Wretched, dirty little towns, built 
on steep hills, these ‘ paese ; where 
neither meat nor medicine can be 
had, where the girls sleep by day 
and dance in the evening, and the 
mothers grumble at the scarcity and 
discomfort, and do what little sew- 
ing is needed for the family. ‘ Niente 
far’ is the order of things, with an 
exceptional day’s work at the har- 
vest; and on a given day they all 
tramp back to Rome. I grew quite 
fond of them, and had a tender 
adieu from Guiseppe, his wife, and 
that most unangelic child, Arch- 
angelo, whom I left playing with a 
white goat in the deep stone door- 
way of their little house, a picture 
for Murillo to paint or Rembrandt 
to etch—like Roman life itself, all 
bright sunshine and deep x 
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PANSIES FROM THE DESERT. 


ENERAL E. Davmas having pre- 
sented the world with a second 
bouquet of ‘Pensées Arabes,’ we 
take the liberty of transferring a few 
flowers to adorn the of our 
hortus siccus. We can conceive that 
the collecting them,as Abd-el-Kader 
let them fall, was a labour of love; 
for they are more personal in their 
allusions than the first series was. 
For instance, they comprise verses 
addressed to Generals Lheureux and 
Daumas, when, after remaining four 
whole months with their distin- 
risoner, they were obliged 
to leave him, after conducting him 
to the chitean of Pau, by order of 
the Government. Those verses are 
an honourable testimony to the 
kindness and courtesy which those 
Se ypowry without neglecting to 
fil their duty, were able to extend 
to one who had so nobly defended his 
country. Amongst other expres- 
sions of gratitude, he says to them— 

‘Friends of my heart, my only 
friends! In whom shall I place my 
hope when I have you no longer ? 

‘Behold me, like a bird whose 
wings are cut, and who remains 
captive in the net of inquietude and 
misfortune.’ 

The collection opens with a copy 
of verses (translated into French 
prose) addressed to the city of 

oulon, and beginning, ‘ Toulon! 
thou hast loaded me with favours 
and benefits. What nobility is thine, 
enhanced as it is by all the gifts of 
nature!’ At that time the emir 
Was unacquainted with France; but 
he instinctively endeavoured to in- 
terest in his fate all those whom he 
supposed able to render him service. 
General Daumas presented to hima 
large number of ms of distinc- 
tion, and not a single one left the 
presence of the illustrious captive 
without being impressed with a very 
high idea of Sis talents and charac- 
ter. And he had a perfect right to 
utter the language held in the first 
specimen we are about to give, ‘ Silk 
and Iron.’ In fact, during the war, 
and in a cottatry where every re- 
source was wanting, he often per- 
formed incredible journeys on horse- 


back, without eating, during the 
course of a whole day, anything but 
two or three handfuls of wheat 
boiled in salt water. This extraor- 
dinary sobriety (shared, moreover, 
by many other Arabs) enabled him 
to attain such a degree of activity 
that he sometimes made his appear- 
ance in one province after having 
been seen in another a very short 
time previously. 


‘Man is made of silk and iron. 
If he habituate himself to luxury, 
ease, and sumptuous fare, the silk 
predominates, and he soon becomes 
good for nothing. If, on the con- 
trary, he rein in his soul, pitilessly 
repelling all the indulgences of life, 
the iron gets the upper hand, and 
he is able to support the greatest 
fatigue and execute the greatest 
labours.’ 


‘If you have much, give of your 


oods ; 
If you have little, give of your 
heart.’ 


‘ Mistrust a young man when you 
have a pretty wife; 

Mistrust your wife when you 
want to keep a secret ; 

Mistrust a rascally beggar when 
you have money.’ 


‘Be kind to everybody; and, in 
the practice of life, give each man 
his due, in proportion to his educa- 
tion and his intelligence. A physician, 
however learned he may be, cannot 
apply the same remedy to all di- 
seases.’ 


* We are Arabs: 
dain the world. 

The greatest king has never car- 
ried anything but a winding-sheet 
out of it. 

Our virtue is, resignation ; 

Our fortune, the contempt of 
riches ; 

Our ‘happiness, the hope of another 
life. 


And if adversity come and prowl 
around us, 

We do not, for that, render less 
glory to Allah.’ 


‘ His ears (those of the “ Drinker 


it is we who dis- 
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of Air,” the Arab charger) rival 
those of the gazelle; 

His eyes are the eyes of an en- 
ticing woman ; 

His forehead resembles that of a 
bull ; 

His nostrils the lion’s den. 

His chest, his shoulders, and his 
croup are long; 

He is broad in the saddle, his 
limbs, and his flanks ; 

He has the tail of the viper, the 
houghs of the ostrich ; 

And his vigorous heels are high 
above the ground. 

I can reckon on him, as on my 
own heart; 
ane sultan has ever mounted his 

ike.’ 


‘Ya Horra! O mare of noble 
race! O my daughter! By your 
honour, listen tome. I have bred 
you from generation to generation ; 
at the close of night I have given 
you camels’ milk to drink, and my 
mother has tended you. The eyes of 
all the world are on you; show 
these children of sin what you can 
do. Save yourself, and save your 
master.’ 


‘ The strongest thing created by 
Allah, is iron. 

Well! Iron is conquered by fire; 

Fire by water ; 

Water by horses, who swim across 
the deepest rivers and who run 
more swiftly than the most rapid 
streams; 

Horses by their riders ; 

The riders by their wives; 

The wives by their children ; 

The children by their masters ; 

The masters by the sultan ; 

And the sultan by the grand 
community of the faithful.’ 


‘Put no confidence in a woman 
who is very thin; who is always 
ailing, or pretending to be so; who 
laughs at nothing and is constantly 
complaining ; and who, after breath- 
ing one sigh towards heaven, 
breathes a couple towards earth.’ 


‘Science is like the rain from 
heaven: if a drop of it fall into a 
gaping oyster, it becomes a pearl ; 
if into a viper’s mouth, it turns to 
poison.’ 


Pansies from the Desert. 


‘Men are made, some of gold, 
others of silver, the great majority 
of copper : 

Accept none of them for more 
than they are really worth.’ 


[An ironical description of the 
principles of Arab adventurers, who 
constitute a numerous set.] 


‘In times of anarchy, let your 
conduct be this : 

With those who sing, sing shriller 
than they ; 

With those who shout, shout 
louder than they ; 

With honest people, 
honest than they ; 

If you fall in with jackals eating 
carrion, turn jackal, and share their 
feast ; otherwise they will eat you. 

In one word, roar with lions; 
and, in the empire of apes, caper 
more apishly than they.’ 

‘ Writing, conversation, and speech, 
should always be attired with de- 
cency.’ 

‘ [Nothing new.]—A lion one day 
prowled about a tent, caught the 
master, tore him, and ate him. The 
victim had uttered horrible cries ; 
at which the tribe congregated 
together, inquiring what was the 
cause of the tumult. “A mere 
nothing,” was the reply. “You may 
all go home again. A lion came and 
devoured the master of a tent. 
That's all.”’ 


‘ There are things which a man is 
inevitably obliged to become ac- 
quainted with during his life : 

Pleasure and pain, 

Reunion and se 

Easy and 
stances, 

Health and sickness, 

Joy and grief.’ 

* Put not your trust in fortune, nor 
in women ; 

Put your trust in Him who dies 
not.’ 

‘One rarely repents of having 
kept silence ; 

One often repents of having 
spoken.’ 

‘To pardon insult, is to march 
along the high road to contempt.’ 

* Wise men, with the Arabs, have 
always counselled to live far away 


be more 


tion, 
straitened circum- 
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from sultans and their courts. Few 
people, they say, succeed in escaping 
the effects of poison, a@ woman’s hate, 
and a prince’s friendship.’ 


‘A free man is only a slave if he 
be greedy of money ; 
slave becomes free by 
being ‘enbiabel with little.’ 


‘A sage was asked how many 
vices there are in a son of Adam. 
* They are so numerous,” he replied, 
“that it would be impossible to 
count them. But I have observed 
that one single virtue may make up 
for them all.” “ And what is that 
virtue?” “Reserve and propriety 
in conversation.” ’ 

* There are three sorts of courage ; 

The first consists in putting one’s 
self in the centre of the army, 
coming forth from the ranks, and 
crying, “Is there any one here who 
dares to measure himself with me?” 

The second consists in never stir- 
ring, in firmly restraining the ardour 
of one’s troop, in order that it may 
engage in the nick of time in the 
general action when the battle is 


g- . 
The third consists in never de- 


spairing, in rousing the ardour of 
one’s men by noble words, in striking 
runaways in the face to drive them 
back to the combat; finally, in not 
leaving in the enemy's hands the 
brave soldier whose horse has been 
killed. In reference to this, it has 
been said : 

The warrior who courageously and 
ably covers a retreat, will be consi- 
dered in the other world as the 
equal of the pious man who inter- 
cedes for those that stray out of the 
right path.’ 
~. My heart, I compare it to a lime- 


Its internal fire calcines rocks, 

Without any fire appearing out- 
side.’ 

‘ Before theenemy, behave in such 
a way that, if you are conquered, 
you will be excused.’ 


‘I should like to be her white 
robe, 
To protect her from the cold and 


rain ; 
I should like to be her red slip- 
pers, 
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To save her from the thorns and 
brambles ; 

Or, better still, the earth itself, 

To feel her g on my 
cheeks. 

Yes, she is a woman sent from 

ise. 
. If you see her, you are mad for 
er ; 

If she leave you, you die of the 
parting.’ 

* The man who ascends the mina- 
ret, to summon the faithful to 
pres, comes down again, and takes 

is place amongst us, on his knees ; 
whereas you, because fortune has 
favoured you, look down upon us 
with disdain. Take care. He who 
ae sleeps owes you a penitential 
esson 


‘There are kinds of jealousy 
which Allah admits, as there are 
sentiments of pride which he ap- 
proves, 

The jealousy admitted by Allah 


‘is that which springs from a legiti- 


mate suspicion; and the jealousy 
which he reproves, is that based on 
no real motive. 

The pride he allows is that which 
animates a man in combat, and the 
pride he condemns is that founded 
merely on futile vanity.’ 

‘Pretty gazelle, my well-beloved 
gazelle, 

You ask me whither my heart is 
gone. 

No longer do I feel its beating. 

You have left me; it has followed 
you, 

And I pass my nights in heavy 
grief. 

Tell it to come and bring me 
news of your affection.’ 


* An Arab chief one day said to his 
son, “Speak little, and you will do 


speaking much,” the 
other moplied, “T should happen to 
do better still ?” 

“In that case,” answered the 
father, “ you would be a marvel of 
nature.”’ 

‘An Arab of the desert one day 
asked a sage what was that man 
who bears the name of “Sultan,” 
before whom every back bends and 
every head bows. ‘“ He is,” he an- 
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swered, “ Allah’s shadow on earth ; 
we ought to glorify him. If he do 

, he will obtain its recompense ; 
if he do evil, his subjects have only 
to wait patiently; he is sure to be 
severely punished.” 

Every or of the La who 
does not lead his flock with justice 
and benevolence, will find himself, 
sooner or later, cut off from Allah’s 
mercy.’ 

‘Old man, never marry a young 
girl, 

Even were her teeth pearls, 

And her cheeks bouquets of 
TOSeS : 

She would spend all your pro- 
perty, and bury you in a rush mat.’ 


‘ The champion of the truth ought 
to have: 

The courage of the cock, 

The diligent scratching of the 
hen, 
The heart of the lion, 

The outburst of the wild boar, 

The cunning of the fox, 

The prudence of the porcupine, 

The swiftness of the wolf, 

The resignation of the dog, 

And finally, the constitution of 
the naguir.’ [A little animal of the 
Khorassan, so robust, that its health 
cannot be affected either by priva- 
tion or fatigue.] 

‘Modesty depends upon good 
manners ; 

Happiness, on security ; 

Good society, on good education ; 

Wisdom, on experience ; 

And, for the safety or protection 
of a country, a tried man is often 
more valuable than a renowned 
warrior.’ 

‘ A cross-grained wife is, for her 
husband, what a heavy burden is 
for an aged man. 

A good and gentle wife, on the 
contrary, is a crown of gold for her 
husband. Every time he looks at 
her, his heart and his eyes rejoice.’ 

‘ Exactly as in a bright, clean, and 
well-polished mirror a sovereign 
can behold his own ugliness or 
beauty ; in the same way, by means 
of a capable, upright, and faithful 
minister, can he learn the value of 
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his acts, the wants of his subjects, 
and the situation of his empire. 

The eye of a prince and the orna- 
ment of a throne is a vizier who is 
not afraid to speak the truth.’ 

‘An Arab said to one of his 
friends, “You are young, hand- 
some, rich, and well-educated ; why 
do you not draw nearer to the 
prince ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, ‘I have 
read, heard say, and seen, that the 
sultan sometimes presents one man 
with a hundred thousand pieces of 
gold out of caprice, while he orders 
another, without any known cause, 
to be tossed over the ramparts. 
Now, why should I seek him, when 
I cannot tell whether the fate of the 
first or of the last will be mine ?”’ 


‘Exactly as you judge of the 
condition of a vessel from its sound, 
so you may form an estimate of a 
man from his language. A sage has 


d: 

Whenever I find myself in a 
man’s presence, he inspires me with 
a certain degree of respect until he 
has opened his mouth. If I find 
him eloquent and wise, my respect 
increases; but if I can discover in 
him neither judgment nor intelli- 
gence, he loses all consideration in 
my eyes.’ 


‘A celebrated sultan wrote three 
maxims on three different slips of 
paper, and placed them in his minis- 
ter’s hands, saying, ‘‘ When you 
find me erring from the paths of 
wisdom and of reason, I order you 
to present them to me, one after the 
other.” 

On the first was written : 

“You are not a god; you are 
mortal; and after your death the 
earth will swallow you.” 

On the second : 

“Have compassion upon those 
who dwell upon this earth, in order 
that He who dwells in heaven may 
one day vouchsafe to have mercy on 
you.” 

On the third: 

“Do not dispose of your subjects 
otherwise than as wisdom and the 
precepts of the Eternal direct.” ’ 
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THE TWO BRIDES. 


ORN with fasting and with vigil, 
And with centuries of prayers, 
With a thousand tasks of penance, 
And the living death of years; 
With half-hearted Aves weary, 
Weary with the callous psalm, 
Weary with the listless Cir do, 
And the strain of outward calm. 


Sleep by evil spirits troubled, 
Fleeing at the matin bell ; 

Tears that start to eyes scarce waking, 
Sighs that will not quit her cell. 

So the long-drawn days have opened 
Of the lonely, loveless life 

Of a bride—the bride of Heaven— 
Always bride, but never wife. 


Yet as wires that stretch, connecting 
Distant land with distant land, 
Speed the words of living lightning 
Which they do not understand ; 
So, although she knows no comfort, 
Yet she speaks of peace and rest ; 
Hovel, ward, and dungeon blessing— 
Blessing, while herself unblest. 


And the needy, whom she succours 
Daily with a sweet relief; 

And the sick she tendeth, know not 
Of her fount of stanchless grief; 

Know not her consuming passion, 
Know not of her stricken love ; 

Only deem her some fair angel 
From the courts of light above. 


Lo! she leaves her round of duties, 
Brings what show of joy she may, 
To enfold her blushing sister 
In her arms this bridal day. 
And she trembles, as she greets her 
With what loving words she can— 
Trying to trust God and Mercy, 
Yet she disbelieves in man. 
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Sister, said we, half in error— 
’Tis herself of years ago, 
Ere she reeled beneath her burden, 
Ere her hopes were dashed with woe. 
Ah! thou"elder, life-aweary, 
Seek not thou her dawn to cloud ; 
Rather trust the sun is shining, 
Though from thee his face he shroud. 


Chide thou not her tender gladness, 
Whisper not one chilling breath 
That shall cause the blossoms wither 

Of her modest orange wreath. 

It is Love thyself hath smitten, 
Love, that suffers her rejoice ; 

And to each ’tis given to hearken, 
If she will, a Father’s voice. 


Flowers without the sun will languish, 
Though they feed upon the rain ; 
Take her gladness to thy bosom, 
She will sadden to thy pain. 
Each with each her lot exchanging 
By a selfless sympathy— 


Warmed and watered; so shall flourish 
Your life-flowers of sanctity. 
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Cross ux Cuzapsipe. (From an Old Print.) 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


T Paul’s Cross, which formerly 
stood at the end of Cheapside 
and St. Paul’s Churchyard, were 
held folkmotes, or assemblies of the 
people, until the reign of Henry III. 
In Stow’s time it was a pulpit cross 
of timber, mounted upon steps of 
stone, and covered with lead. The 
first ecclesiastical use to which it 
was put was ‘ to curse all those who 
had searched for gold in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields.’ Sermons were regu- 
larly preached there, and in 1361 a 
Bishop of London bequeathed 1000 
marks to be lent at the Cross to poor 
traders, on pawns without interest. 
The earliest Paul’s Cross sermon is 
preserved in Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 
Jane Shore did penance here, it 
is said, with sheet and candle, 1483 ; 
but others assert she only walked 
through Cheapside following a man 
with a cross. She was afterwards 
confined in Ludgate; but upon the 
=, of Thomas Hymore, who 
agreed to marry her, King Richard 
ILL set her at liberty. According 
to the Harleian MS., Sir Thomas 


More saw her, and contradicts the 
story of her having perished by 
hunger. Hither was brought Eliza- 
beth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, 
with Parson Masters, of Aldrington, 
Dr. Bocking, her confessor, Richard 
Deering, and others, to do penance. 
They were all hanged at Tyburn. 

The wonderful Rood or crucifix of 
Boxley in Kent, which was wont to 
move its eyes, shake its beard, nod 
its head, and bow to those who 
brought offerings, and had become 
famous all over England, was here 
exposed and broken into a thousand 
pieces by the enraged populace. 
Elizabeth Croft, principal performer 
in the imposture known as the 
Spirit in the Wall, did penance here. 
That must have been a Protestant 
spirit, as it denounced Queen Mary, 
Philip of Spain, and auricular con- 
fession. Many other penitents also 
appeared there, and among them a 
priest for ‘singing mass with good 
ale.’ He was probably the composer 
of Pro Omnibus Bibo. 

On the 12th of May, 1521, the 
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~— sentence against Luther was 
published at Paul’s Cross, with 
great state and try. Throngh- 
out Henry VIII.’s time, Paul’s Cross 
was u by the defenders of the 
king’s policy ; and during Edward’s 
short reign the most eminent Re- 
formers preached here—Ridley, La- 
timer, and John Rogers. During a 
sermon before the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen, an order came from the 
Queen to levy 1000 able-bodied men 
to raise the siege of Calais, upon 
which they instantly quitted their 
devotion, and had the 1ooo men 
ready to march in the morning. 
(First-rate recruiting that!) 

The Cross continued until 1643, 
when, by order of the Long Parlia- 
ment, it was pulled down, as were 
all the other crosses in London and 
Westminster. 

We have continual glimpses, most 
interesting, in the old chroniclers, of 
the manners and customs of their 
times ; and from the great dramatists 
of Elizabeth’s reign we get a know- 
_ of the daily life of Old Lon- 

on. 

Shakspere does little for us be- 
yond those immortal nights in East- 
cheap and the smack of the time 
which pervades his writings. But 
Ben Jonson, the bricklayer’s son of 
Hartshorn Lane, and so cockney 
born, has left us photographs of the 
form and body of the time in which 
he lived and moved. We see by 
‘Rare Ben’ that there were ‘ Paul’s 
men, who] strutted through the 
middle aisle with gallants who wore 
silver spurs and jewels in ear, and 
the hand that hath the ruby and 
a mirror in the hat,’ and some with 
ruffles and worked shirt-fronts. The 
Puritan had texts of scripture upon 
theirs. We learn how a country 
gentleman was made into a town 
one. Thus he was to ‘give over 
housekeeping in the country, 
having turned four or five acres of 
his best land into two or three trunks 
of ap 1, and to live altogether in 
the City amongst gallants; play at 
primero and passage, feed cleanly at 
his ordinary, sit melancholy and 
pick his teeth when he could not 
speak.’ When he came to plays he 
was ‘to be humorous, ruffle his face 
like a new boot, and laugh at nothing 
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but his own jest, or else as the noble- 
men laugh ’—that’s a special grace 
he must observe ;—‘ pretend alli- 
ance with courtiers and great per- 
sons.’ (How many a fine gentle- 
man now-a-days is made after the 
same fashion!) ‘Rare Old Ben’ 
shows us how the rich trader, Gilt- 
head, trapped young spendthrifts, 
by getting them so deeply in his 
books that escape was impossible, 
unless, as Gilthead’s son remarks— 
‘When they have had your money 
they laugh at you, or kick you 
down stairs.’ 

They had then the bold under- 
taker or procurer of patents, and the 
court lady who helped him to them. 
Hear one of them :— 

‘T'll drive hie patent for him, 
We'll take in citizens, commoners, and alder- 
men, 
To bear the charge, and blow them off again, 
Like so many dead flies, when it is carried.’ 


They had the believer in alchymy, 
who sought to make gold from lead 
(now we have the dabbler in shares), 
the gourmand, rival to any member 
of the Bon Bouche Club, who had 
‘ the beards of barbels served instead 
of salmon, oiled mushrooms,’ for 
which he said unto his cook, ‘ There's 
gold, go forth and be a knight.’ 

Then they had the sporting tobac- 
conist. I’ve no doubt Abel Drugger 
kept a betting-office, for he backed 
Alchymist for half a crown to win 
a fortune! Rather than so have 
wasted his substance, Abel had 
better given his roguish tobacco to 
Captain Bobadil, who, according to 
his own account, had, ‘ with a dozen 
other gentlemen, not received the 
taste of any other nutriment in the 
world for the space of one-and- 
twenty weeks but the fume of this 
simple only, therefore tis most di- 
vine.’ 

Londoners were then divided into 
tobacco lovers, like Bobadil, and 
tobacco haters, like Cob the water- 
bearer, who declared ‘it was only 
good to choke a man and fill him 
full of smoke and embers.’ 

When Raleigh first introduced 
the smoking of tobacco, ‘ silver 
pipes were the only wear.’ The 
weed was powdered, and the smoke 
passed through the nostrils. Some 
acccomplished smokers now-a-days 
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perform the same silly feat, and 
call it smoking by inspiration !* 

Mr. Walter Thornbury, in a com- 
munication to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
No. 210, writes :—‘ The tobacco mer- 
chant was an important person in 
the London of James I.’s time, with 
his Winchester pipes, his maple 
cutting-blocks, his juniper-wood 
charcoal fires, and his silver tongs 
with which to hand the hot charcoal 
to his customers, although he was 
shrewdly suspected of adulterating 
the precious weéd with sack-lees 
and oil. It was his custom to wash 
the tobacco in muscadel and grains, 
and to keep it moist by wrapping it 
in greased leather and oiled rags, or 
by burying it in gravel. The Eliza- 
bethan pipes were so small, that now 
when they are dug up in Ireland 
the poor call them “fairy pipes,” 
from their tininess. These pipes 
became known by the nickname of 
“the woodcocks’ heads.” The apo- 
thecaries, who sold the best tobacco, 
became masters of the art, and re- 
ceived pupils, whom -they taught to 
exhale the smoke in little globes, 
rings, or the “Euripus.” “The 
slights” these tricks were called. 

‘Ben Jonson facetiously makes 
these professors boast of being able 
to take three whiffs, then to take 
horse, and evolve the smoke—one 
whiff on Hounslow, a second at 
Staines, and a third at Bagshot. 
The ordinary gallant, like Mercutio, 
would smoke while the dinner was 
serving up. Those who were rich 
and foolish carried with them smok- 
ing apparatus of gold or silver— 
tobacco-box, snuff-ladle, tongs to 
take up charcoal, and priming-irons. 
There seems, from Decker’s “ Gull’s 
Hornbook,” to have been smoking 
clubs, or tobacco ordinaries as they 
were called, where the entire talk 
was of the best shops for buying the 
Trinidado, the Nicotine, the Cane, 
and the Pudding; whose pipe had 


* Tobacco was brought first to England 
by Sir Jonn Hawkins, 1565, but Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake are thought 
to have been the first smokers of it in this 
country (1586), it having been previously 
manufactured only for exportation by one 
Ralph Lane. In 1791 the importation was 
9,000,000$ Ib.; but in 1861 it had in- 
creased to 52,854,392 lb. 
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the best bore, which would turn 
blackest, and which would break in 
the browning. 

‘At the theatres, the rakes and 
spendthrifts who crowded the stage 
of Shakspere’s time sat on low 
stools smoking; they sat with their 
three sorts of tobacco beside them, 
and handed each other lights on the 
points of their swords, sending out 
their pages for more Trinidado if 
they required it.’ 

When the common sort adopted 
the habit of smoking they used a 
walnut-shell and straw; then came 
the clay pipe, which was sometimes 
handed round the table from man 
to man. Tobacco was sold for its 
weight in silver, and it was thought 
scandalous for a divine to smoke, 
but tobacco was used at all places of 
amusement—as it is now at some, to 
the great discomfort of ‘young 
fellahs’ who fancy it manly to 
smoke, and pretend they like it. 

With their sporting tobacconist 
they had the prototype of our Black- 
leg. Hear one at his calling (Poor 


_ Pigeon if he heeds him !): 


‘There’s a young gentleman is 
born to nothing—forty marks a year, 
which I call nothing. He is to be 
initiated and have a fly of “the 
doctor.” He will win you by irre- 
sistible luck, within this fortnight, 
enough to buy a barony.’ (Tempting 
that!) He is to be‘ the lion of the 
season and have the best attendance, 
the best;drink, two glasses of canary, 
and pay nothing; the purest linen 
and the sharpest knife; the par- 
tridge next his trencher’ at the or- 
dinary. 

So our ancient fathers ‘ made 
their game, gentlemen,’ much as 
they did in St. James’ Street, when 
George LV. was king. 

There was only one tavern in 
London when Fitzstephen wrote 
(1191), three in Edward IILL’s time, 
one in Chepe, one in Walbrook, 
and the other in Lombard Street; 
and in Edward VI.’s reign there 
were forty taverns in the City, 
and three in Westminster—there 
are now more than seven thousand! 
The Vintners’ Company of London 
was founded in 1437, and in James 
I.’s time it was enacted that ‘ none 
shall sell less than one quart of 
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the best beer or ale for rd., or two 
quarts of the smaller sort for the 
same sum.* The power of licensing 
public-houses was granted in 1621 to 
Sir Francis Mitchel and Sir Giles 
Mompesson. Taverns had wonder- 
fully increased in Elizabeth and 
James IL.’s time, for the ordinaries are 
continually referred to both in play 
and narrative, and the cook’s craft 
was as much esteemed as now. Ben 
Jonson declares ‘a master cook to 
be the man of men,’ and he is well 
worthy of consideration as the Mi- 
nister of the Interior. 

The varieties of American drinks, 
with their extravagant names, had 
their prototypes in 1698, when M. 
Sorbiere, writing of the wonders of 
London, says: ‘They name several 
sorts of liquors in London as Hum- 
tie Dumptie, Three Threads, Four 
Threads, Old Pharaoh, Knockdown, 
Hugmatee, Shouldree, Clamber-crown, 
Hot pots at Newgate Market, Fox- 
comb, Stiffle Blind Purneaux, Cock 
my Cap, Twopenny, &c.’ 

Our good old City, though cir- 
cumscribed, as we see it was, by 
walls and Acts of Parliament, was 
large enough for knaves to find 
fools to prey upon. Coney-catchers, 
like Bardolph’s Nym and Pistol, 
who carried Master Slender ‘to a 
tavern and made him drunk, and 
then picked his pockets,’ were plen- 
tiful as blackberries. There were 
three parties to Coney-catching. The 
Setter, who found the Coney or 
Dupe; the Verser, who joined the 
hunt; and the Barnacle, who came 
in at the finish. ‘Then ere they 
part, they make him (the dupe) a 
coney, and so ferret and claw him 
at cards, that they leave him as bare 
of money as an ape of a tail.’ Robert 
Green, the dramatist—poor fellow! 
he died of his excesses, driven 
thereto by his friends, who taunted 
him for his sobriety, and called him 
Puritan— describes the scene from 
which I quote. The modus operandi 
then in vogue is followed by the 
card and skittle sharpers of our own 
time, and as one of them said, when 
lectured by a magistrate of our ac- 
quaintance—‘ they oughtn’t to be 
punished—it was the fools who 


* See ‘ Tales of Taverns,’ 
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ought to suffer for tempting the in- 
genious.’ 

The cheaters spoke a slang called 
Pedlar’s French; and though they 
principally haunted country fairs, 
their head-quarters were in London. 
There was the Ruffler, the Upright 
Man, the Prigger of Prancers, the 
Abram Man, the Whip Jack, the 
Dummerer, the Counterfeit Crank, 
and others. 

Southwark, Kent Street, and Ber- 
mondsey were the strongholds of 
the London tinkers, mumpers, and 
broom-men, and the places where 
the rogues disposed of their stolen 
gains. There was also the thief 
trainer, one Wotton, who had been 
a merchant and man of good credit, 
but set up a schoolhouse, like Old 
Fagan, to teach young boys to cut 
purses. There were hung up two 
devices—a pocket and a purse. 
The pocket ‘contained counters, 
and was hung about with hawks’ 
bells, and over the top did hang a 
little scaring bell, and he that could 
take a counter without any noise 
was judged a nipper or cut-purse.’ 

If Mr. Wotton’s spirit is doomed 
for a certain time to walk the night 
with Hamlet’s father, it must be very 
disturbed to see how little advance 
science has made in his direction. 

Fleetwood, Recorder of London 
(in Elizabeth’s time), was a terror 
to the fraternity, for he hanged nine 
out of ten one morning. ‘And I 
abroad myself” he says—‘and I 
took that day seventy-four rogues.’ 
But Fleetwood’s sport was some- 
times interrupted by reprieves ;*<the 
granting of them annoyed him 
sadly, and he writes, ‘It is grown 
for a trade now in the court.’ 
(Poor recorder, poaching his gaol- 
birds !) 

Such of the London merchants 
who did not care to soil their shin- 
ing shoes (once a distinctive sign of 
a London merchant), and those of 
the nobility who cared not to come 
in immediate contact with the com- 
monalty, or to soil their delicate and 
embroidered pantofles or corked 
shoes, rode on horseback, the ladies 
sometimes on ‘one side,’ and some- 
times on a pillion—a capital con- 
trivance for sweethearting—bash- 
fal suitor in front, coy maiden 
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behind. We remember so riding 
more than once, when, at the ripe 
age of eleven, we were cavalier 
seul’ to one ‘sweet Kate,’ who is 
now a grandmother! Sometimes 
ladies rode well —like Chaucer's 
* Wif of Bathe, whose 


* Coverchiefs weren ful fine of ground ; 

I dorste swere, they weyeden a pound, 

That on the Sonday were upon hire hede, 

Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede. 

Ful streite yteyed and shoon ful moist and newe 

Bold was hire face and fayre and rede of hew. 

She was a worthy woman ail hire life, 

Husbonds at the chirche dore had she had five. 
* * * * . 

Upon an ambler esily she sat, 

Ywimpled wel, and on hire hede a hat. 

As brode as is a bokeler, or a targe, 

A fote-mantel about hire hippes large ; 

And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe.’ 


From this passage some have con- 
sidered that the marriage was so- 
lemnized anciently at the church 
door, or that the ceremony com- 
menced there; and this would seem 

robable ~from Littleton’s words 
* Dower,’ sec. 39) :— 

* When he commeth tothe church 


door to be married there, after. 


affiance and troth plighted, he en- 
doweth the woman of his whole 
land, or of the halfe, or other lesser 
part thereof, and there openly doth 
declare the quantity and the cer- 
tainty of the land she shall have for 
her dower.’ 

It appears, however (sec. 41), 
that the woman, if she thought 
proper, might refuse such dower, 
and declare that she would rather 
abide by her future rights at Com- 
mon Law. Lord Coke, commenting 
on these passages, says expressly, 
this dower must be made ‘ad ostium 
ecclesize sive monasterii,’ and that 
it is not good if made ‘ad ostium 
castri sive messuagii.’ He also ex- 
pressly states :— 

‘This dower is ever after mar- 

riage solemnized; and, therefore, 

this dower is good without deed, 
because he cannot make a deed to 
his wife.’ 

And Jacob (‘ Law Dictionary’, sub 
voce * Dower,’) says it was made 
‘ immediately after marriage.’ 

Does not Chaucer, by mention of 
the church door, seem to infer that 
all her husbands were men of pro- 
perty; and had each of them en- 
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dowed the jolly lady ‘ad ostium 
ecclesiz ’ with some of their lands 
and tenements ? 

The English, until the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, were an‘eques- 
trian people, and all the great pro- 
cessions were made on horseback. 
Henry IV. rode to Westminster at- 
tended by 6000 horse, and long 
after the introduction of coaches, in 
1563, it was considered effeminate 
to ride in them, and was thought 
(says Aubrey) ‘as disgraceful for a 
young gentleman to be seen in one 
as in a petticoat and waistcoat,’ and 
a bill was brought into Parliament 
to prevent men riding in them in 
Elizabeth’s time (1601). The post- 
masters, long before the post was 
established by law, kept relays of 
horses; but the carriers, with their 
train of packhorses, were the usual 
means of communication between 
distant places, and letters could be 
exchanged between London and 
Oxford in about a month (1635). 
The General Post Office was esta- 
blished in 1660, and regular post- 
masters appointed ; BR. were 
usually oe ag * made 
profit of their place’ by aoa ex- 
tortions. 

‘These are to give Notice that a 
Post will go and come every day 
between London and Reading, till 
further order.—Nov. 1688.’—Lond. 
Gazette. 

‘There is lately set up a new 
Coach from Clapham, which sets 
out from Mr. Rawlinson’s, near the 
Plough, every morning between 6 
and 7, and returns from the Star by 
the Monument between 1o and 12, 
and from Clapham again between 4 
and s5,and about 6 or 7 home again.’ 
—The Postman, June, 1710. 

‘ That there is a Stage Coach sets 
out from the White Lyon in Chert- 
sey, in Surrey, to the White Hart in 
Shug-Lane; and goes to the Bell in 
Bell-Savage on Ludgate-Hill, and 
carries Passengers at 3s. 6d. each to 
the said Inn, and for 3s. each to the 
White Hart in Shug-Lane; goes 
from Chertsey Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and returns 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days. Performed by John Hone, at 
the White Hart aforesaid. Septem- 
ber 27th, 1729.’—Lond. Gazette. 
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* To be Sold, 
* At the Flying-Horse, in Lambeth- 
Street, Goodman’s-fields, 

‘A Hearse, a Three End Coach, a 
Glass Coach, a Chariot and Chaise, 
and Five Hackney Coaches, with or 
without Horses, the Owner design- 
ing to leave off.—September 20, 
1729. —Lond. Gazette, 


~ = — 
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One Hobson was carrier and post- 
master at Cambridge, and, from his 
custom of obliging his customers to 
take the horse next the stable-door, 
arose the saying of ‘ Hobson’s choice.’ 

Hobson to put up in London 
at the ‘ Four Swans,’ in Bisho te 
Street; and Mr. Spectator tells us 
that he was there drawn in fresco 





























Tue Fortune Praruovse, Gotpex Lang, Lonpox, 1820. 


with a rool. bag under his arm with 
this inscription— 

* The fruitful mother of a hundred more.’ 

Honest John Taylor, the water 
poet (1623), denounces coaches in 
— and verse most heartily, 

0) — 
“When Elizabeth came to the crown 
A coach in England was not known.’ 


A doubtful statement, John, as the 
first coaches, called Whirlicotes, are 
said to have been introduced from 


France about Elizabeth’s accession, 
by the Earl of Arundel, Steward of 
the Household to Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth; but Andrews, in his 
‘ History of Great Britain,’ says they 
were known earlier. Three only 
were in use in Paris in 1550, when 
Henry IV. had one without stra 

or springs; and some of the old 
hackney coaches we remember must 
have been lineally descended from 
it. They were called by the fast 
men of our day ‘rattlers’ and ‘ bone 
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setters’ — dislocaters would have 
been the better term. 
John objects :— 


* That fulsome madams and new scurvy squires, 
Should fill the street in pomp at their desires, 
Like great triumphant tamburlaines each day, 
Drawn by the pampered jades of Belgia, 

That almost all the streets are choked outright, 

Where men can hardly pass from morn till 
night, 

Whilst watermen want work.’ 


Ah! that was where the shoe 
pinched, honest John! Yet John, 
one would think, had no need to 
——= of business, as he plied at 
Bankside, the landing-place where 
the inhabitants of the Strand and 
Westminster came to visit the 
Globe Theatre, the Paris Gardens, 
the Rose, and the Hope playhouses, 
and there was no bridge but London 
Bridge. In that locality were also 
the bear-houses, to one of which 
Elizabeth took the French ambassa- 
dor to witness the courage of Eng- 
lish bulldogs!* John took the new 
state of things to heart, however, for 
he left London and became a vic- 
tualler at Oxford, and there died.t 

It is somewhat strange that from 
the very earliest time the city 
authorities were always opposed to 
the players and playhouses, and in 
1575 expelled them from the limits 
of the City; but the theatre in 
Blackfriars—its site now known as 
Playhouse Yard—was erected under 
the protection of certain monastic 
privileges. This house was called 
private : it was roofed over entirely. 
Two companies had the right of 
playing here—the Children of the 


* Lola Montes, the notorious Countess of 
Landsfelt, was the possessor of a bull-dog ; 
and the man who sold it to her told us 
* that the countess was the loveliest thing 
he had ever seen—on two legs!’ making 
pardonable reservations in favour of the 
bull-dog, 

+ The vehicle called a coach was a 
French invention, as was also the post- 
chaise, which was brought into England 
by Mr. John Tull, son of Jethro Tull, the 
well-known writer on husbandry. John 
Tull travelled in France and Italy, and 
having a turn for mechanics, and being an 
extensive schemer, he introduced post- 
chaises and post travelling, and obtained 
a patent in 1734. He started other pro- 
jects, and died a ruined man in the King’s 
Bench.--See Hughson, vol. iii, 
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Chapel, afterwards called the Chil- 
dren of the Revels, and the Cham- 
berlain’s Company, to which Wil- 
liam Shakspere belonged, and for 
whose signature the Corporation of 
London paid 3o0o/., to their great 
credit. 

The performance of the play took 
place by candlelight, being fre- 
quented greatly by the higher 
classes. The first playhouse seems 
to have been called The Theatre. 
The Fortune was built by Alleyn 
and Henslowe on the site of a build- 
ing formerly the nursery of the 
children of Henry VIII. It was 
finished in 1599, at a cost of 88ol. 
It was a building eighty feet square, 
and partly raised upon piles. It 
was divided into three storeys, the 
first twelve feet high, the second 
eleven, and the third nine, which 
were formed in divisions of the gen- 
tlemen’s and twopenny rooms. The 
interior was a square of fifty-five 
feet, open at top to the weather. 
The stage was forty-three feet in 
length, and with the tiring room 
Alleyn was the 
founder of Dulwich College, for 
whose restoration to the ‘ poor play- 
ers’ Mr. Webster of the Adelphi 
Theatre recently fought so earnestly 
but unsuccessfully. So great was 
the wrong done to the histrionic 
community, that funds were soon 
found to establish the present ad- 
mirable institution, the Dramatic 
College, where many old public 
favourites find 


* Some pause between the theatre and the grave.’ 


There was also The Curtain in 
Shoreditch, the Belle Sauvage (pro- 
bably on Ludgate Hill), Whitefriars, 
the Globe, the Swan and Hope at 
Bankside, the Red Bull in St. John’s 
Street, the Cross Keys, Gracechurch 
Street, the Tuns, and the Nursery in 
Barbican; but the City authorities 
closed all they could. The first 
theatre that had a royal licence was 
the Globe (1574). It was granted 
to Master Burbage and four others, 
servants of the Earl of Leicester. 
Almost the first act of James I. 
(1603) was to grant a patent for the 
Globe and Blackfriars Theatres to 
Shakspere and his partners, Fletcher, 


} See Hughson for further details, 
Z 
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Burbage, Phillips, Hemming, Con- 
dell, Sly, Armyn, and Cowley, and 
the drama assumed a position it had 
never before attained, and which it 
has never exceeded. bn _ of 
admission were, gallery lord’s 

room, 1s.; and 6d. for a nat on the 
stage. And Paul Hetzner, who 
visited England, speaks of ‘the 
excellent music, variety of dances, 
excessive applause,’ and the coming 
round of oranges, nuts, apples, ale, 
and beer—and perhaps a bill of the 
play, as there seems to be little new 
under the sun or the moon either! 
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Greene, Peele, Decker, Webster, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, 


To what m 

maid Tavern in 

been witness when Raleigh, Seldon, 
Cotton, and Carew were added to 
the party! Many, we are told, were 
the wit combats between Rare Ben 
and Sweet Willy. Jonson, a 
Spanish galleon, solid, ‘but slow;’ 

Shakspere, the English man-of- 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
sailing, turning with all tides, 
tacking about, and taking advantage 





GUILDHALL Cuarn, tienes. ~ (Pulled down 1822.) 


of all winds by the quickness of 
his wit and invention, heightened, 
as Jonson sings— 
* By a pure cup of rich canary wine, 
Which is the Mermaid’s now but shall be 
mine.’ 

As we have endeavoured to confine 
this division of our subject within 
the old Walls and so much of 
Southwark as we have already 
visited, we defer to another occasion 
further reference to the theatres and 
taverns of London. 





Old Guildhall was built about 
1411, by subscription, when Sit 
Thomas Knowles was Lord Mayor. 
The chapel was added by Dick 
Whittington, about 1411, and the 
east end of the hall was extended 
by his means. Sir John Shaw 
(1503) still further enlarged it for 

city festivals, which had hitherto 
been held at Grocers’ Hall. Guild- 
hall was partially destroyed in the 
Great Fire, looking like ‘a bright 
shining coal, or like a palace of gold 
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or burnished brass:’ the old walls 

and alone remain. It was 

hed up by Wren, and in 1739 

y Dance, who added the present 
unsightly front. 

There, in Guildhall, Buckingham 
sounded the citizens as to Glou- 
cester’s elevation to the throne, and 
there Anne Askew—one of the 
earliest Protestant martyrs—stood 
trial, and died at the stake in Smith- 
field, after rack and pardon had been 
used and offered in vain. There, six 
days after his friend Wyatt’s execu- 
tion, stood the brave and accom- 
plished Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, 
op to one of the most corrupt 
tribunals that ever disgraced an 
English Court of Justice. Gallantly 
he pleaded his cause, and nobly the 
jury who pronounced his acquittal 
did their duty. Their verdict made 
Queen Mary ill for three days. 
They paid for it, however, after- 

by fine and imprisonment. 
The trial is to be found in Hol- 
lingshed, and will repay perusal. In 
Henry VIII.’s day the poet Surrey 


was tried at Guildhall, as was Lady .- 


Jane Grey in Elizabeth’s time. 


And there also, yey oye the 


citizens of London for their loyalty 
—so said Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Edward Coke—Garnet, the Jesuit, 
was tried for the Gunpowder treason 
(March 26, 1606); and there, during 
the Commonwealth, the poet Waller 
was arraigned. The Guildhall feasts 
have been famous for centuries, and 
the guests, kings, queens, emperors, 
princes, and aldermen, the reek- 
ing of the viands almost hiding 
the graver memories of the past. 

Mr. Pepys, Mr. Cunningham says, 
gives the earliest account of a Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, when he ‘sat at the 
merchant stranger’s table; where 
ten good dishes to a messe, with 
plenty of wine of all sorts, but it 
was very unpleasing that we had no 
napkins, nor change of trenchers, 
and drank out of earthen pitchers 
and wooden dishes.’ 

When Charles II. dined there, 
Lord Mayor Viner seized the King’s 
hand at parting, and hiccupped— 
‘Sir, you shall stay and take t’othe 
bottle.’ Charles smiled and hum- 
med—‘ He that’s drunk is as great 
es a king,’ turned back, complied 
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with his host’s request, and left 
another ‘dead man’ in Guildhall, 
Now Mayor Viner should have been 
privileged, as is the Mayor of 
Norton Basset. Whenever he is 
plenus Bacchi, and sees two pigs in a 
gutter, he is permitted to join them. 

The last dinner of the last cen- 
tury was very characteristically il- 
lustrated. The outgoing and in- 
coming mayors were jovial fellows, 
and especial lovers of good tobacco, 
As far as we can hear, this was the 
only dinner at which smoking was 
permitted, or rather invited; and 
when the two mayors alluded to lit 
their pipes at the same candle, the 
literary tlemen present unani- 
mously feel lared that it reminded 
them of that famous passage, of the 
two kings of Brentford smelling at 
the same nosegay. 

From a clever review in the ‘ Athe- 
neum,* of A Full and Particular 
Account of the Lord Mayor’s Proces- 
sion by Land and Water, we extract 
what follows. 

‘The Roman Prefect and the 
Saxon Port-reeve bequeathed a por- 
tion of their power as well as duties 
to the Norman Mayor of London. 
We have an instance of this in the 
circumstances attending a City riot 
in the very olden time. The Mayor 
was engaged in doing what would 
be tantamount, in these days, to 
reading the Riot Act, in which occu- 
pation he was pertinaciously op- 

by a roystering fellow whom 
worship was unable to reduce to 
silence, till he resorted to a very 
summary process, that of ordering 
the noisy rogue to be dragged into 
a neighbouring street. where he had 
his head chopped off. The affair 
was duly represented to the king, 
but his Grace only laughed his quiet 
laugh, and declared, by the Rood! 
the Mayor was a lusty fellow and 
had done right well. 

‘The mayor's authority, too, was 
illustrated by all sorts of honours, 
a gamed when he was willing to 
end money to the king. In 1354, 
Edward III. granted him the privi- 
lege of being marshalled by gold 
and silver maces, copper Searape 
being recommended for the chiefs of 


* Nov. 3, 1860. 
Z2 
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all other corporations. All writers 
on this subject have fixed the title 
of Lord as commencing with the 
grant of this regal bit of ceremony ; 
but that distinction dates, we be- 
lieve, from another year, and the 
right honourable gentleman had to 
pay for it. A subsidy was needed 
or @ war in 1378. There was a 
general assessment according to the 
rank of the individuals. A question 
arose as to the proper position of 
the Mayor of London in the table 
of precedency. “ Have him among 
the earls!” was a suggestion readily 
adopted; and, in consequence of the 
honour, my Lord was assessed at 
four pounds, which, in present value, 
caused him to contribute little less 
than rool. to the exigencies of the 
war. 

‘ The above incident points to the 
reality of the Lord Mayor’s gran- 
deur; but there was also a recog- 
nised sacredness in his person, as 
may be seen in the fact that, in 
1479, Sheriff Byfield, presuming to 
kneel too closely to the chief magis- 
trate, at prayer before one of the 
shrines in St. Paul’s, was fined sol. 
for his presumption. Twenty times 
that sum would now hardly repre- 
sent an equivalent for the amount 
in which the audacious sheriff was 
mulcted; but the plague was about, 
and the Mayor might have caught 
it, and the City lacked conduits; 
and so the fine was levied, and 
therewith new conduits were built 
or old ones repaired. 

Even with all possible care, and 
fines on too-familiar sheriffs, the 
sacredness of his Worship was not 
always inviolate. In 1484 London 
saw no less than three Mayors in 
succession, the first two having died 
of the-fatal sweating-sickness. Now 
and then, highwaymen had as little 
respect for Mayors of London as 
Death himself. The latest example 
was in the person of the truculent 
Sawbridge, who, in 1776, was cross- 
ing Turnham Green on his return 
from a state visit to Kew. The 
whole of his illustrious party were 
stopped by a single highwayman— 
even the swordbearer made no mo- 
tion, but sat still while his lordshi 
was stripped. When the fellow h 
thus outraged the City court, he 
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rode off to Kew and insulted the 
church. He met the vicar on the 
high road, and after making him 
deliver all his valuables, even car- 
ried off his sermon, to the temporary 
relief of the small flock occasionally 
penned in that locality. 

‘With the power of the early 
Mayors there was connected, as we 
have said, much abjectness of con- 
dition. Of this there are innu- 
merable examples. Money was gene- 
rally at the bottom of it. Where 
this was not forthcoming, the greedy 
monarch would make seizure not 
only of the houses of mayor and 
aldermen, but of their sons, as hos- 
tages. Sometimes the first lady in the 
land could be as savage as her lord. 
Queen Eleanor clapped the Mayor, 
Hardell, into a dungeon in the Mar- 
shalsea, and kept him there till he 
consented to pay the arrears of an 
illegally-ordered subsidy for the 
war in Gascony. It was a fashion 
with other sovereigns in want of 
money to imprison the poor Mayor, 
to degrade him from his office, and 
then compel him to purchase liberty 
and his old position at the price at 
which they were estimated by the 
father of his people. In later days 
this quality of oppression was not 
possible; and if these Mayors could 
not cut off heads without baving to 
answer for it, their authority became 
more real and legally recognised. 
The officials who thus irresponsibly 
acted were but phantoms compared 
with Sawbridge sweeping the king’s 
aes out of the City—with 

ilkes bearding the entire Govern- 
ment—or with Beckford, to-day lec- 
turing his bewildered sovereign, and 
the next haughtily receiving Lord 
Barrington’s humble apologies for 
having ordered a body of soldiers to 
march through London, from Spital- 
fields to the Strand, without permis- 
sion from the mayor and aldermen. 

‘ This spirit in the mayoralty had 
grown up since the days of the 
Commonwealth. Refractory Mayors 
could only be subdued by tender- 
ness, The pressure of knighthood 
bought, as well as rewarded, ser- 
vices; and to these other honours 
were occasionally added, as when 
the Duke of Newcastle, in 1749, was 
installed Chancellor of Cambridge. 
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On that occasion he obliged two 
valuable friends, and made London’s 
Mayor, Sir William Calvert, an 
LL.D.; while the Duke of Rich- 
mond received the more burlesque 
honour of Doctor of Physick! 

* Charles IL, 9 took the 
most pains to obtain City rulers 
— to gratify him, and whom 

e was not unwilling to gratify in 
return. For this purpose it was 
necessary he should know his men; 
and, accordingly, there was, at one 
difficult period of his reign, drawn 
up for him a clear sketch of the 
characters of the Court of Aldermen 
and Common Council. This docu- 
ment, which has been printed, enters 
not only into the tempers, failings, 
virtues, or vices of the City poten- 
tates in whom the king took an in- 
terest, but it spoke of how their 
domestic life was illustrated, in 
what sort they lived with their 
wives, and the degree of estimation 
accorded by their wives to them! 

‘We are all familiar with the 
almost comic helplessness of Blud- 


worth in the year of the Great Fire, - 


with his “Lord! what can I do?” 
and his whinings about lack of rest, 
and his ejaculations of weariness, 
and his yearnings for refreshment 
for the inner man. To render him 
true justice, however, Bludworth 
was rather wanting in head than in 
heart. The Mayors, in the days of 
t and sweating-sickness, exhi- 
ited no inconsiderable alacrity in 
avoiding all suspected localities. 
Tradition tells.of Craven, who 
founded the line of earls of that 
name, that, terrified at an outbreak 
of plague, he took horse, rode away 
westward, and never stopped till he 
reached those wild Berkshire Downs, 
where he found refuge in a farm- 
house, and subsequently built Ash- 
down House, on the spot now occu- 
pied by a more recently-erected 
mansion. The old local story-tellers 
inform us that four avenues led to 
the house from the four cardinal 
points of the compass, and that in 
each wall of every room there was 
a window, in order that if the plague 
entered on one side, it might find 
issue by the other! 
‘Of all the Mayors who have 
stood in the presence of a king, no 
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one is so conspicuous for his bold- 
ness or audacity as Beckford. If, 
for a time, he was something of the 
mere demagogue, he was not alto- 
gether void of the qualities which 
distinguish the patriot. The two 
characters are, perhaps, combined 
in the speech delivered by him on 
his first retirement from the civic 
throne in 1763. On that occasion, 
he said, among other strong things, 
that, “under the House of Hanover 
alone, Englishmen could, but under 
the House of Hanover Englishmen 
were determined they would be free.” 
The memory of the man who uttered 
that compliment and comment may 
continue to be honoured, despite 
the expressed contempt of Gifford. 
‘But it was through the famous 
incident of Beckford’s second mayor- 
alty, in 1770, that his name chiefly 
lives. The unconstitutional return 
at the Middlesex election, where the 
candidate in a minority was declared 
to be the sitting member, brought 
the Lord Mayor to the foot of the 
throne with the famous Remon- 
strance. The king, it will be re- 
membered, censured the citizens in 
his reply ; and thereupon the Mayor 
gave tongue to a rejoinder, in de- 
fence of the censured, which as- 
tounded the unprepared monarch, 
who, according to the “ Public Ad- 
vertiser,” had no sooner terminated 
the reading of his own reply, than he 
“instantly turned round to his cour- 
tiers and burst out laughing.” How 
he looked and acted when Beckford 
delivered his impromptu rejoinder— 
a better one, probably, than that 
afterwards written and received as 
the true one by Horne Tooke—let 
Walpole show: “ It is always usual 
to furnish a copy of what is to be 
said to the king, that he may be 
prepared with his answer. In this 
case he was reduced to tuck up his 
train, jump from the throne, and 
take sanctuary in his closet, or sit 
silent and have nothing to reply. 
This last was the event, and a posi- 
tion awkward enough in conscience.” 
‘In old times, people who had a 
respect for fashion— 
“Commended the French hood and scarlet gown 
The Lady Mayoress passed in, through the tewn 
Unto the Spittle sermon,” 


_ ‘That occasion was one of her 
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— ; but the day which was to 
tn | with the whitest stone of 
all, was that on which a king met 
this vice-queen of the City within 
the limits of her husband’s autho- 
rity, and that king her husband's 
guest for the time being. Her pri- 
vilege then was to be saluted with a 
kiss from the lips of royalty; and 
the a did not expire without 
a vehement outery on the part of 
the claimants to that pleasant dis- 
tinction. 

‘ Towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, there was a rough 
country-boy, a pupil of St. Paul's 
School, who stood watching a pro- 
cession of the Judges on their way 
to dine with my Lord Mayor. The 
father of the boy"wished to bind him 
apprentice to a mercer, but the as- 
piring lad, as he looked on the train 
of judges, registered a vow that he 
too would one day ride through the 
City, the guest of the Mayor, and 
die a Lord Chancellor. His sire 

ronounced him mad, and resigned 

imself to the idea that his obstinate 
son would one day die with his 
shoes on. 

* The boy’s views, however, were 
completely realized, and the father’s 

rophecy was also in fulfilled. 
Tha connection of the notorious 
Jeffreys with the City was, from an 
early period, a very close one. He 
drank hard with, and worked hard 
for, the City authorities, and was as 
well known in the taverns of Alder- 
manbury as Shaftesbury was in the 
same district, when he was inspired 
by the transitory ambition of him- 
self becoming vice-king in the City. 
From the time that Jeffreys became 
Common Serjeant—but more espe- 
cially from the period he became 
Recorder—he kinged it over the 
vice-king. He was Lord Mayor, 
Common Council, Court of Alder- 
men, and supreme Judge, all in one ; 
and the first-named officer h 
really a melancholy time of it during 
the period Jeffreys had sway in the 
City. At the feasts he was a tip- 
pling, truculent fellow—brow-beat- 
ing the men, and staring the most 
dauntiless of the women out of coun- 
tenance. In the latter pastime he 
was well ae excelled, 
by_his learned bro’ Trevor; and 
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them. The Mayor hada fair - 
ter, the young and wild widow of a 
Welsh squire, and one who made 
City entertainments brilliant by her 
presence, and hilarious by her con- 
duct and her tongue. There was a 
wonderful amount of homage ren- 
dered to this Helen, to whom it 
mattered little in what form or 
speech the homage was rendered. 
The rudest could not bring a blush 
upon her cheek ; her ear was never 
turned away from any suitor of the 
hour, and every lover was received 
with a laugh and a welcome by this 
— buxom of Lord Mayors’ daugh- 


‘ There is not one man in a thou- 
sand, probably, who is aware that 
the blood of Jeffreys and the Mayor 
of London’s daughter afterwards 
flowed in noble veins. They had 
an only son—a dissolute, drunken 
fellow, with whom even aldermen 
were too nice to have a carouse, and 
whose appearance at a feast scared 
Mayors who could take their claret 
liberally. This likely youth, whose 
intoxication broke down the solem- 
nity of Dryden’s funeral, married, in 
spite of his vices, a daughter and 
sole heiress of the House of Pem- 
broke. The only child of this mar- 
riage was Henrietta, who married 
the Earl of Pomfret, and enabled 
Queen Caroline to have a grand- 
daughter of the infamous judge for 
her lady of the bedchamber. One 
of Lady Pomfret’s many children, 
Charlotte Finch, was well known to 
many of our sires. She was governess 
to George IIT.’s children, whom she 
often accompanied to the City to 
witness the annual show. 

‘ From City men who have borne 
high, and some the highest offices 
in the corporation, are descended not 
a few of the noblest of our peers. 
Nearly four hundred years ago the 
ancestor of the valiant and pious 
Cornwallises was keeping the peace 
of London. The noble Capels 
spring from a Mayor, as do the 
sober Dartmouths and the gallant 
Cravens. From metropolitan emi- 
nence among fellow-citizens have 
also arisen, or descended the Thynnes 
and the Pulteneys, both destined to 
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wear the title of Bath ; the dignified 
Cowpers, the learned Coventrys, 
Hill of the flashing sword, the Den- 
zel Holleses, the Romneys, one of 
whom gave an earl’s coronet to the 
daughter of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
the admiral who had made shoes in 
his ’prentice days, and Osborne, 
whose love for his master’s (the 
goldsmith’s) daughter, and courage 
in saving her when in peril, were 
the first steps by which he ascended 
to the City throne, and sowed the 
seed which came up in strawberry- 
leaves for the ducal coronets of the 
Dukes and Duchesses of Leeds. 

‘If, during the Commonwealth, 
the head lay uneasy which wore a 
civic crown, neither was there a bed 
of roses for the London di 
under Charles II. This condition 
of little-ease was at its worst in the 
three years, 1680-1-2. The Lord 
Mayor’s ts, on his own day, 
were nothing to those which passed 
through the City on the 17th of 
November, in honour of the birth- 
day of Queen Elizabeth and the 


Protestant religion. At that period- 


the Court was in fear, the Mayor in 


alternate fume and fright, and the 


orthodox, hard-drinking, rollicking 
“Green-Ribbon Club” in a frenzy 
of drunkenness from claret and zeal 
for the Church. 

* The name denoted the token by 
which they recognised each other in 
the streets, but their peculiar place 
was in the balconies of the King’s 
Arms Inn at the corner of Chancery 
Lane. Thence they saw defile before 
them the pageants of Pope and 
Devil, and of great personages sup- 
posed to favour popery, all of which 
were committed to the flames in 
front of the house, while the Club, 
above, drank, shouted, and waved 
their hats on their pipes; while the 
tipsy but “right thinking” crowd 
below yelled like fiends exulting in 
the light of their native home. 

‘The Green-Ribbon Club, in- 
vented for the defence of all honest 
men who dreaded being massacred 
by the Duke of York and the Papists, 
a pocket-w harmless to look 


against “ Papists,” but in knocking 
down adverse pollers going up to 


vote at elections. The handle is 
pay ee yh ar 
or felt it, as resembling a ier’s 
bleeding-stick ; the fall was joined 
to the end by a strong nervous liga- 
ture, “that in its swing fell just 
short of the hand, and was made of 
lignum vite, or rather, as the poet 
termed it, mortis.” Contemporaries 
called this the “Protestant Flail.” 
We know it now as the “ Life Pre- 
server.” Such was the invention. 
The new word then coined let hand- 
some Roger North explain. “I may 
note,” he says, “that the Rabble 
first changed their title, and were 
called ‘the Mob’ in the assemblies 
of this club. It was their beast of 
burthen, and called first Mobile vul- 
gus, but fell naturally into the con- 
traction of one syllable, and ever 
since is become proper English.” 

. the earliest times there 
has always been a certain unplea- 
sant familiarity maintained between 
the spectators in the street and 
those at the windows of the houses 
on the line of the procession. In 
years gone by no cavalier would 
pass on foot through Cheapside, at 
this festival time, in a new mantle 
of silk or velvet; and in Queen 
Anne’s days men of condition who 
ventured into the street left their 
superfine cloth at home, and only 
went abroad in ancient “ drab- 
daberries.” In that Queen’s reign the 
Lord Mayor’s mob was a mere mass 
of howling, filthy savages. Behind 
the old tapestry and Turkey worked 
table-cloths which covered the bal- 
conies the ladies sat unmolested till 
the actors in the show had defiled. 
But, on the very instant, they flew 
within, for it was the custom of the 
sovereign people below to assail 
them with “kennel ammunition.” 
The show then consisted of a suc- 
cession of pageants with intervals in 
their passing. It was chiefly at 
these intervals that the ladies had 
to fly, with scarfs and new com- 
modes irremediably soiled, before 
volleys of every species of filth pro- 
vided by the unclean savages for 
these especial occasions. If it were 
possible that anything could be 
worse than the missiles, it was the 
language with which they were ac- 
companied. In this matter, how- 
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ever, the ple were not always 
wrt a Looking back into 
the streets of those days, we see 
several gentlemen at the lower win- 
dows provided with huge bullocks’- 
horns ; these are full of dirty water 
or some unsavoury liquid; and the 
funny object here is to pour the 
contents down the neck of some un- 
lucky spectator below. The eager- 
ness with which this fray is carried 
on is often expensive to the finer 
folks, and is doubtless the cause of 
certain’ advertisements which soon 
after appear in the papers, offering 
a “ guinney for a very large watch- 
case, studded with gold, dropt from 
a balcony in Cheapside.” 

‘ Gradually the mob became rather 
satirical than aggressive. The 
beauty of the women seems to have 
softened them, though occasionally 
that beauty must have been put to 
hard trial by the cruelty of fashion. 
It is said that, in 1776, there were 
never seen so many beautiful Eng- 
lish faces together as on the Lord 
Mayor’s Day at the windows in 
Cheapside. But there was never 
such a hideous spectacle as the head- 
dresses above those very faces. A 
calculator who carefully went 
through the statistics of the day, 
and who was, perhaps, a speculator 
in the staple commodity of the 
nation, came to a conclusion that 
though wool was a light object, 
there could not have been less than 
twelve hundredweight of it carried 
on the heads of the ladies, maids 
and matrons, who on that day looked 
down on Mr. Mayor from the win- 
dows of Cheapside. 

‘Down to 1663, and continuing 
much later, the guests were not 
treated on an equality. There were 
various tables in the several courts 
as well as in the hall, and at those 
assigned to the men of lowest rank 
there were no napkins, one plate 
served throughout the dinner, the 
meats were served in wooden dishes, 
and the wine, such as it was, and no 
stint, was circulated in earthen 
pitchers. 

‘ The Great Fire burned out the 
show and dinner too, for a time, 
and the Mayor and Sheriffs rather 
sneaked slowly up to Westminster 
Hall than triumphantly progressed 
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thither, as they had been wont to do. 
Gradually the procession, hardly 
less affected by Plague than it 
was subsequently by the Fire, re- 
sumed its old forms, and the streets 
had their Saturnalia again, particu- 
larly if royalty had been to the City 
that day. In such case the streets 
were illuminated, and, as the said 
royalty, with all the guards that 
had been drinking hard at various 
renowned inns in the City, rolled 
back again westward, the balconies 
were filled with roystering gentle- 
men, who tossed off their mantling 
bumpers, and saluted the royal 
diners-out with very tipsy huzzas.’ 

‘A love of sight-seeing,’ writes 
Mr. Fairholt, ‘was a characteristic 
feature in our forefathers, and the 
remark made by Trinculo in the 
‘ Tempest, ‘ that when they will not 
give a doit toa lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see an Indian,’ 
was a most truthful saying. Yes! 
the Londoners have always been 
great sight-seers, and the Lord 
Mayor’s show was a sight worth 
seeing. It was formerly called a 
Riding, and originated from the 
necessity of the Lord Mayor elect 
presenting himself before the king 
at Westminster. That venerable 
institution, the Lord Mayor’s coach, 
would have found it difficult travel- 
ling as the Strand and Charing were 
in times past, and one need not 
wonder that Sir John Norman be- 
fore mentioned introduced water 
pageants. What these displays 
were we gather from a description 
of the pageant which attended Anna 
Boleyn from Greenwich (1533), and 
which ‘was to be likewise as they 
used to do when the Mayor was 
oe at Westminster :’—gay 

rges, streamers, sackbut, shawm, 
and other noises of music, made up 
these water pageants, the Mayor's 
barge being preceded ‘ by a wafter, 
or foist, full of ordnance, in which 
was a great dragon, continually 
moving and casting wildfire and 
making hideous noises to clear the 
way;’ and so from Greenwich to 
Westminster, and afterwards from 
London to Richmond and Green- 
wich, when whitebait was discovered, 
and salmon was declared to be in- 
toxicating. 
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The land ts were all more 
or less like already described, 
save that there were occasional 
attempts at punning realizations of 
the names of the Lord Mayors. 
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John Wells had three wells running 
with wine; that was a capital joke, 
and had no doubt a popular run. 
William Webb had a child repre- 
senting Nature with a distaff spin- 
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ning a web; rather a hazy metaphor, 
unless William came from the fens 
at Finsbury, and was web-footed. 
But the most strikingly original 
was when Sir John Leman was 


Mayor, 1616. He actually exhibited 
a lemon tree in full fruit, displaying 
an amount of mild invention very 
much to his credit as a father and a 
citizen. The devices for these 





truthfally 

Shirley’s ‘ Contention 

and Riches’ (1633), who declares 
that he cares not a bean-stalk for 
the best ‘ What-lack-you’ (or ap- 


cloth, catch cold, and are | kept 
alive with sugar-plums,’ that 


os ‘look upon the and 
like Saracens, till they have no 
stomach for Paul’sin the afternoon.’ 


From 1639 to 1655 no —- 
were exhibited, nor again the 
year after the Great Fire until 1671. 
In 1702 these great pageants ceased, 
their memory preserved by the 
Lord Mayor’s coach— 

‘A thing of beauty and a joy for ever.’ 


great non-ablutionists of London. 
And so we take leave of Old 
London City within the Walls. 





FOUR HOURBS IN LONDON, 
By a Frenceman Broxg Loos, 
(From the Unpublished Original.) 


LTHOUGS I am closely tied by 
the leg, and my eyes are none of 

the slowest to weary, I must, ma 
foi! retrace to myself the de of 
an excursion which I made on the 
rath of September, 1865, and which 


singularly interested me, The 
dom Ohatham-Dover Railway Com- 
offered to amateurs the passage 
Calais to the Palais de Cristal, 

r with entrance into the 


so favourable that one ought to take 
advantage of them. I wished to 
give a treat to my Young Hopeful, 
Daniel, who is beginning to mumble 
broken English; moreover, I have 
daily intercourse with English 
schoolboys, schoolgirls, and other 

le who frequently go to Eng- 
Tam , 80 that I had a feverish desire 
to behold London, in consequence 
of hearing it the continual subject 
of conversation. 

In short, I make up my mind to 
go; and on Monday afternoon, the 
eve of starting, I am not a little an- 
noyed to find that a mistake has 
deprived me of the tickets on which 
T reckoned. Daniel seems as vexed 
as myself. I manage, however, by 
a slight sacrifice of cash, to remedy 
the mishap. Some forty of our Pe- 
titbourg people take part in the 
expedition. esday morning sees 


Bea. teen myself to the inflic- 
tion, even reckoning that a natural 
vomiturition may do me good, and 
save me from the necessity of having 
recourse to my diabolical emetics. 
The weather cannot be said to be 
bad. We quit the Calais jetties to 
the reciprocal shouts and hurrahs 
of the goers and the stayers. Once 
out at sea, at a certain distance, 
although the sky is not very clear, 
there is a tolerably pleasing view of 
Calais. The Blanez is only indis- 
tinctly seen. We steam along, dis- 
cussing how we shall employ our 

* A celebrity, within a radius of a dozen 
leagues ; a cynic, because he knows his own 
mind, and speaks it. 

¢ Our lively excursionist is an M.D., and 
therefore has the right to use medical 
linge. 





eti tour —ielightfal souvenir of 
sweet sympathy and cordial joyous- 
ness! of giving an appe- 
tite, has the sea air made me senti- 
mental ? n 
The French coast is disappearing. 
A sailing vessel poetically breaks 
the monotony of the . We 
exchange h The sea is of a 
lovely bottle-green hue, whereas the 
Mediterranean is as blue as the sky. 
Down there, on the horizon, are the 
cliffs of England, and that white 
line above is Dover Castle. Courage! 
Perhaps, after all, we shall esca: 
the terrible mal de mer! Meanwhile, 
I hold on tight to the bulwark, 
taking care not to look at objects ir 
motion, and repulsing smokers as if 
they had the plague. 
We approach. But, really, the 
of Dover is very 


general C 

cheerful. it because we are about 
to land, and are pleased at the idea 
of leaving the boat? The cliffs are 
crowned with enormous buildings, 
which people tell me are barracks. 
We touch alongside a magnifi- 
cent quay, still unfinished, and on 
which are ranged the Company’s 
waggons which are to bear us to the 
Palais de Cristal. I joyously set 
foot on solid earth, openly confess- 
ps eee the voyage appeared long, 
- —— it only lasted an hour and 


+ anol and I find ourselves in the 
same waggon with several acquaint- 
ances from Douai. The train rolls 
across Dover. It seemed as if it 
happened on purpose; but the first 
soldier whom we caught sight of 
was so little, so slim, so tightly 
gp in his scarlet coat and his 

ttle cap, that we could not help 
laughing in hisface. Dover is mors 
considerable than I fancied, and 
sesses remarkable stations. At 
we are off. Roll, roll, ye wheels! 


roy = hoes 
in profound the fiel 


aa the horses well groomed, as if 
cleaned up for Sunday. A plough- 
man is at work with four of these 
horses. English extravagance and 
ostentation? Certainly the land is 
very up and down hill. The houses 
are uettish, and me ab wd con 
Sort. The trees are less lo 
they are in France;* 
moreover, a great number of 6 te 
that are rarely planted with us, such 
as hollies, &c. Hop fields are met 
with at every step. Effectively, they 
are the vineyards of England. Those 
troops of women and girls gathering 
hops almost recal the vintages of 
Epernay and the environs of Dijon. 
But I have scarcely the time to 
glance at the villages which flash 
_ our eyes, and then we are in 
darkness as to all the 
names of this locality. Every pas- 
senger in our waggon knows the 
country not quite so well as he 
knows the moon. Parry and Ross, 
in the arctic regions, were accom- 
plished topographers compared with 
us. We were Captain Cook and his 
followers fresh arrived at Otaheite. 
I have a sort of map of England, 
which I consult at hazard, the track 
of the railway not being there. Not- 
withstanding which I edify Daniel 
with a phical lecture, and 
direct his attention to what he ought 
to notice and admire. One of the 
, at least, is glad to have come; 
countenance beams with the 
smile of satisfaction. Not only, like 
me, he has never been in England, 
but never in his life had he been on 
shipboard. 
ut look! There’s a town to the 
right, a white church, and a remark- 
able steeple. I think I may affirm 
that it is Canterbury; for we have 
just crossed a little stream which 
my map designates by the name of 
Stour, and shortly afterwards we per- 
ceive the sea ata distance to the right. 
* See what Cobbett has written, passim, 
concerning ‘the beastly trimming of trees 
in France,’ Cynical, that? Strong, but 
true, 
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* "We are at Faversham, a station 
which we particularly admire, be- 
cause the train stops there half a 
moment. From the tap they send 
us some glasses of beer, which are 
drunk and paid for in the intervals 
of chaff which the merry French 
rattle at the serious English. At 
this stage of the journey everybody 
begins speaking English; that is to 
say, shouting ‘ All right!’ accented 
more or less correctly. It is the 
grand rallying cry all day long, and 
the salutation addressed to all the 
workmen employed along the whole 
length of the railway. What espe- 
cially gives the houses a graceful 
aspect (independent of their archi- 
tecture and disposition) is the neat- 
ness of their materials. The bricks 
are quite polished and perfectly 
formed. Along the course of our 
road there are a quantity of brick- 
kilns in the act of fabricating these 
dear little bricks. 

Daniel and I consume our ham 
sandwiches and swallow the half of 
our bottle of wine. Oh, the good 
wine! What a capital beverage! 


And how much more sparing we 


should have been of it could we 
have foreseen the horrible torments 
of thirst inflicted in this Jand of 
hops! But onward we roll. All 
right! Weare merry as chaflinches, 
not to say noisy. My Douai neigh- 
bours spread a cold déjeainer upon 
their knees. They have a bottle of 
wine, but no corkscrew, a deficiency 
which makes them completely chop- 
fallen; their faces grow longer than 
the bottle itself. They ask me to 
lend them one. I hand them my 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Doubting whether I am in my 
right senses, and even suspecting 
that Iam not in earnest, they sharply 
remind me that a corkscrew is what 
they want. Then, rolling my hand- 
kerchief into an egg-shaped ball, 
thrusting it lengthwise into the hol- 
low bottom of the bottle, and knock- 
ing it against the side of the waggon, 
I gently and gradually start the 
cork, to the amazement of the nume- 
rous and astonished spectators.* 

* The reader is invited to practise the 
experiment aguinst the first pic-nic of re- 
turning spring. He may leave the cork- 
screw at home, or steal it and throw it 
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All these gentry have much 
the look of not knowing what it is 
to bivouac in Africa. Iam a con- 
juror? Fiddlestick! I simply com- 
municate the impulse of an elastic 
ball of silk to an elastic fluid, the 
air in the bottle, through an inelastic 
medium, wine, thereby driving, in- 
stead of pulling, the cork out. 

Enjfin, the moments pass; we look 
out of window, we chat, we smoke, 
while the train trundles on to its 
destination through a hilly country 
farrowed by other railways which 
frequently cross each other. Here 
comes a depression of land to the 
right, which allows us again to dis- 
cover the sea. The sea, do I say? 
It is an arm of the sea! And all of 
us shout La Jamise! Itis the mouth 
of the Thames of my map! In fact, 
look at the ships, even ships of the 
line, cut down and stranded in the 
middle of the river, the whole illu- 
mined by a splendid sun! Well, 
then, ’tis no such thing; ’tis not the 
Thames the least in the world, for 
in that case we should be at Londres, 
or, at any rate, at the ‘ end of graves,’ 
which is not possible. And behold! 
as we dart out of the tunnel there 
displays itself to view a coquettish, 
clean, and wide-spread town, tra- 
versed by the pretty stream. This 
town is two towns, three, if you 

lease— Strood, Rochester, and Chat- 

am. What a pity I am not well 
up with Mr. Pickwick’s adventures, 
which comprise such instructive de- 
tails respecting these localities. The 
railway commands the habitations, 
which gives us an air of superiority, 
and would tempt us, were we weak- 
minded enough, to regard every- 
thing as inferior; in spite of which, 
the triple town is really very con- 
siderable. 

And so the train whirls us along 
the rich and handsome county of 
Kent, which is soon (in 1866) to 
compete with us at Calais in the 
Grand International Agricultural 
Meeting. That town, which unfolds 
itself to our gaze, if I may trust my 
map, is Dartford. But I affirm 


away, to insure the opportunity of display- 
ing his skill. N.B,—Select sherry, or wine 
without crust or sediment. 
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nothing; I am gliding over Dream- 
land. 


There is a sudden cry, Voila le 
Palais! In fact, at no great distance, 
crowning the mountain, and spark- 
ling in the rays of a brilliant sun, 
stands grandiose and splendid, I 
was about to say sublime, the 
Palais de Cristal! Oui! It is surely 
that! The same which such multi- 
tudes of popular engravings have 
introdu to our cognizance. It 
is noble, fine, magnifique ; and my 
pleasure would have been tho- 
roughly complete if that handsome 
palace of glass had been the only 
end of my journey! To explain how 
matters stood : 


* My name is ——, M.D.; on the Gallic hills 
My patients feed their flocks, all frugal swains, 
Whose only care is (my wife’s even more) 

To keep their doctor dear, myself, at home. 

But I had heard of “ Lunnun,” and I long’d 

To follow to that “ toon” some larky lads ; 

* And steam soon granted what my wife denied. 

This moon, which rose last night round as my 
hat, 

Had not yet fill’d her horns, when, by her 
light, ‘ 


A band of billstickers, with brush and paste, - 


Rush’d like a torrent down upon our streets, 

Covering our walls with many-coloured posters 

Of boats and pleasure trains. The shepherds 
fled! 

For safety and for succour. I alone, 

With bended brow, and note-book full of 
Jottings, 

Hover’d about the enemy, and mark’d 

The road he took; then hasted to my friends, 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The debate I led, 

Till we agreed to Sydenham to go, 

With, or without, th’ approval of our wives, 

(Said wives not choosing to go with us like- 
wise).” 


The Palais, therefore, de Syden- 
ham, for me was only a secondary 
object. I had my own project in 
my head. Arrived at the station 
nearest to the palace, namely, 
Penge, I ask for tickets to London 
for iel and self. It is no use 
my talking to the employé¢, who does 
not know a word of French; we 
cannot contrive to understand each 
other. He will persist in giving 
me tickets for Ludgate Hill, when 
I tell him, over and over again, that 
I want to goto London. Here's a 
fix! At last, an individual, who 

French well, explains to me 

t the Ludgate Hill station is 
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lump in the midst of the Cité de 

mdres. So everything is for the 
best. All right! While waiting for 
the train which was to transport us, 
we finish our bottle of wine. Im- 
mediately arrives the second train 
from Dover, bringing in the rest of 
our fellow-townsmen. At sight of 
me they exclaim that they are 
thirsty. I present them with the 
empty bottle. 

Weare soon off at that vertiginous 
rate of speed peculiar to the English 
railroads.* It is already eleven 
o’clock, three quarters ; the weather 
is magnificent. At first we have a 
long tunnel; then come beautiful 
meadows and crowds of pretty habi- 
tations. We are at Herne Hill 
station ; soon we stop at Elephant 
Castle, the residence, I believe, of 
Madame Dryden, the musicienne 
and harpist, and which is already 
the beginning of London. Here- 
abouts there is nothing but long, 
long houses, divided throughout 
their whole length into separate 
habitations. Each habitation has 
its own pretty little garden, its own 
first floor and garret, its own private 
entrance. I observe this arrange- 
ment everywhere. In France, in 
Paris, people lodge one above the 
other; here, they dwell side by side 
each other. Daily life is less in 
common, less mixed up together, 
perhaps, than in Paris. It is the 
family dwelling, and nobody else’s. 
Consequently, the houses are low, 
and offer a succession of little slices 
of roof. The whole is of a ruddy hue, 
ey from pavements, bricks, 
and tiles. Plaster and stone-colour 
are nowhere to be seen (?). 

The weather, hitherto so fine, 
turns cloudy, and I apprehend a 
coming tempest; ‘nevertheless, not 
a drop of rain falls, only a plentiful 
shower of blacks. The atmosphere 
is heavy, yellow, and thick, scarcely 
allowing us to distinguish a dark 
mass, which I hail as the dome of 
St. Paul’s, and another, which must 
surely be the Tower of London. 
What a pity if our day is spoiled 
by a storm. Still, no rain nor 
thunder comes on. We advance, 

* Our traveller, having seen so much of 
them, has a perfect right to note their pe- 
culiarities, 
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almost always above the houses, 
and the bustle of a great city forces 
itself on our notice. We are in 
London; and Iam stupefied to learn 
that what I took for a threatening 
storm is nothing more than its 
habitual smoke-cloud, its cus- 
tomary covering, its daily cap, its 
ordinary sky, extinguishing the sun 
and exhaling nauseous odours. I 
confess I was fairly caught, hav- 
ing been so suddenly shot into this 
hazy nucleus of kness while 
the sun was shining brightly out- 
side it. 

During the concluding moments 
of its march, the train rapidly 
over an iron bridge, through whose 
interstices we behold the Tamise 
now, alas! almost dry, that is, at 
low water. Alongside this bridge 
they are rebuilding another, and 
pedestrians cross the river on a 
vast and heavy footpath. But con- 
found the fog, which prevents our 
seeing to any distance. At last we 
get outof the waggon, not knowing 
whether we are at Blackfriars or 
at the Ludgate Hill station. Wefind 
ourselves in a broad street, and, ma 
foi! we set off in search of the 
Bank, directing our steps as we can. 
Here we are, then, trotting ‘along, 
taking every pains, and having all 
our wits about us, to avoid the 
carriages, already very numerous. 
We remark the policemen, with 
their black headpiece and their 
severe aspect. They have generally 
good countenances, and they busy 
themselves in aiding the circula- 
tion. It cannot be possible for such 
dignified persons ever to make love 
to cooks or housemaids, for the 
vulgar motive of cold meat and 
puddings’-ends, They might con- 
sent, perhaps, to marry ladies of 
fortune, if well-educated and highly 
connected. On our left is an iron 
gate and a large court-yard, in 
which boys in a singular costume 
are playing. They have yellow 
stockings, leather girdles, and naked 
heads. It is a school. 

We inquire here and there the 
way to the Bank. Whata crush of 
carriages, what a crowd, and yet 
what order! How the deuce do the 
coac manage to drive so cle- 
verly? Enjin, I recognise in a little 
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close to it, as well as the Bourse (?) 
and the Lord Mayor’s lodgings. 
There is an equestrian statue which 

roduces on me the effect of peing 

ellington’s. It is here that 
ought to find omnibuses to take 
me to Hackney. My friends say I 
must have been by the 
evil one, to go to kney and back, 
with all London to see in the space 
of four hours. Never mind that. 
I had taken precise instructions; 
but these infernal omnibuses bear 
a heap of speckled and streaked 
inscriptions. So, disdaining to be 
continually asking for information, 
we get into one of those singular 
vehicles in which the driver’s seat 
is placed behind. 

I give him the address, hackney, 
King Edward’s Road, King Edward's 
Villa, No. 1000; and away we roll, 
admiring our coachman’s sang froid 
and dexterity as well as the horse’s 
docility and spirit. We enter into 
less animated quarters. An enor- 
mous signboard informs me that I 
am before the celebrated brewery, 
Barklay and Parkins, where the 
Maréchal Haynau, the hungarian 
woman-whipper was so well treated 
by the brewer workmen. We pass, 
on the canal of the regent, close 
to a lock, and we catch a glimpse 
of the Parc of Victoria. Every in- 
stant we cross the path of omni- 
buses covered with people. At last, 
after several fruitless attempts in 
hackney, our cab deposits us in 
front of the house of missis B., 
where we admire a very coquettish 
interior. They cannot recover from 
their surprise at beholding us there, 
having so little time to spare. For 
my own part, I was very happy to 
have given them this. mark of sym- 
pathy, and to find myself a moment 
in London in the midst of this ex- 
cellent family. 

To think that at four o’clock this 
morning we were still at Petitbourg, 
and here we are, at one, at miss B.’s, 
at the end of London! We cut 
short oe visit and Facnpiy to the 
corner of hackney, to take a carriage 
which shall —s back to the 
Banque. Daniel nothing but 
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vehicles of the Cité. We coast 
along the street Cheapside. But 
how can I describe this precipitous 
course, having no acquaintance 
with the localities which we tra- 
verse, and our emotions succeeding 
each other so a I can only 
trace the grand features of our 
itinerary, confessing that, although 
I saw a great deal in London, I 
had not really the time to look 
at it, 

A lucky chance causes us to pass 
close to the cathedral of St. Paul. 
We almost make the tour of it, and 
admire its superb proportions. It 
is vexing that so handsome a monu- 
ment should not stand in a Place 
more worthy of it and better isolated. 
Who is that haughty queen in front 
of the peristyle? In this country 


also there exist very ugly souvenirs © 


of p Aaa oat y quarrels. But we glide 
rags and this is hardly the time 
ilosophise. We are at Lud- 
prs Hill; then it is Fleet street. 
We have passed under a sort of 
triumphal arch which is probably 
one of the gates of the cité. This 
monument is ornamented with some 
remarkable statues in white marble, 
and that is all I know about it. 
Weare in the Strand, and through 
an opening in the street we perceive 
a bridge which, according to my 
calculations, ought to be the bridge 
of Waterloo. There is no end to 
this Strand. Here, at last, is an 
enormous building—the station of 
Charing cross. I recognise it, in 
consequence of the study I have 
made of the map of London these 
last few days. We are now in 
Trafalgar square. I hastily explain 
to Daniel what Nelson is, a naval 
battle, &c. It is pretty; it is good- 
looking. There is considerable 
gracefulness in this square ;* but, 
* Successive English critics, like sheep, 
each repeating his brother’s ‘Ba-a!’ have 
made it quite a matter of course to cry 
down Trafalgar Square. Such of our 
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mon Dieu! what a difference be- 
tween this Place and the Place de la 
Concorde at Paris. And our om- 
nibus rolls incessantly. Here is 
Pall Mall. Here is the hay market, 


of which we catch sight of the 
theatre. We continue our route 
until the omnibus describes a hooked 
curve at the latitude of Oxford 
street. We get down at the spot 
named the Circus. I propose to 
Daniel to walk a little at hap- 
hazard 


The foot-pavements are hand- 
some and spacious, and the centre 
of the street is made of macadam, 
on which the carriages roll with 
little noise. It seemed just now, in 
the cité, that the large handsome 
streets I traversed were laid with 
long and narrow paving-stones, 
compactly fitting one into the other, 
favourable to the horses’ feet and to 
the movement of the carriages. 
Tumbrils are continually watering 
these streets, which in some places, 
as Fleet Street, are muddy ; in some, 
macadam paving appeared to be 
the exception. It is the same in 
Paris, where they are returning to 
the old system. 

We redescend Regent Street, 
which is much more calm and 
peaceable than our streets of the 
cité a little while ago. The crowd- 
ing is considerably less, and the 
shops remind {us of the handsome 
Boulevards and the Rue Vivienne 
at Paris. A man at a crossing sticks 
into my hand a card indicating an 
anatomical museum (for gentlemen 
only). But, my good fellow, I have 
seen of anatomies enough and to 
spare. Behold, in a magnificent 
shop, three flarge turtle, which set 
Daniel a marvelling. We return 
down the Quadrant, a broad curved 
street, with uniform and very lofty 
houses — handsome, but monoto- 
nous. 

Still descending Regent Street, we 
find ourselves at the level of Pall 
Mall, in the Place de Waterloo, in 
the neighbourhood of the most con- 
siderable clubs in London. That 
column surmounted with a nude- 
readers as presume to like it here find 
themselves backed by at least one unpre- 
judiced supporter. 
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headed statue, is the Duke of York's. 
As to the statue of Nelson, caught 
sight of in Trafalgar Square, it offers 
a singular aspect in profile, in con- 
sequence of the two horns of the 
hat. The thick cable which lies 
coiled behind the unhappy hero of 
Naples, offends the eye by its strong 
resemblance to a heap of Bologna 
sausages. 

How are we to disentangle our- 
selves out of this labyrinth of palaces 
and monuments? What do you say 
to it, Daniel? Are you not already 
tired of London? Would you pre- 
fer to return immediately to the 
Cristal Palace? ‘I am*hungry, and 
I begin to be tired, is the only 
answer I can get from him. It is 
three o’clock; the weather is mag- 
nificent; for a moment I even be- 
hold the sun, and hasten to record 
the fact. Bah! Let us stroll a little 
further; we are not in London 
every day. 

We therefore bravely return to 
cast a last look at Trafalgar Square, 
without having time to examine and 
analyze the statues which adorn it. 
On one side there is a church, which 
should be St. Martin, and at the 
back the national gallery, with its 
museum of pictures. But I care 
nothing about it; the only picture 
which would interest me here being 
at Windsor. It was painted by 
Holbein, and represents the inter- 
view between Henry VIII. and 
Francis I., on the field of the cloth 
of gold, between Guines and Ardres, 
in 1520. This picture is of an ex- 
treme exactitude, and contains a 
multitude of precious details for the 
topography of the neighbourhood 
and the determination of the spot 
of the celebrated interview. It was 
engraved in 1770, at the expense of 
the London Society of Antiquaries. 
I possess a considerably reduced 
copy, which I value as the apple of 
my eye.* 


* The adventurous discoverer has here 
mounted his hobby; and there is no know- 
ing how far he will carry us, if we let him. 
He is, between us, a topographomaniac of 
the most untiring, learned, and ferreting 
type. He has collected a mass of literature, 
which has cost long years of labour, and 
for which no publisher would offer a sou. 
Old bones, demolished walls, dusty manu- 
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Perhaps this famous picture isn’t 
at Windsor. Never mind; Windsor 
— to be very curious to visit, 
and it would be one of my desires 
if ever I returned to England. Per- 
haps it is at another spot very dear 
to my memory, namely, hampton 
Court. Wolsey is so prominent in 
the history of Guines during the 
sixteenth century, that I should 
like to see the splendid and his- 
torical habitation of hampton Court. 
I have heard talk of its magnificent 
trees, and of a vine several centuries 
old. One is allowed to be a little 
home-topographical wherever one 
happens to find one’s self; and I am 
always and everywhere interested 
by whatever touches, in whatever 
way, if not exactly the history of 
France, at least the history of 
Guines and its environs. That is 
how recollections of Wolsey crossed 
my mind several times while I was 
— about the streets of Lon- 

on. 

{The hobby cocks his tail, pricks 
his ears, and sets off at a canter. 
We hold on, as well as we can, and 
try not to lose our seat behind. | 

At least I should have been very 
glad, had I only the leisure, to go 
and take a look at one of the quar- 
ters of London which is connected 
with the history of Guines. I have 
read somewhere that, after the re- 
taking of Guines and Hames from 
the English, Queen Mary gave to 
her fugitive subjects a plot of 
ground in the Faubourg of St. 
Catherine, London, to fix their resi- 
dence thereupon. This quarter 
took the name of ‘Hames and 
Guines gains,’ which in course of 
time was altered into the strange 
corruption of ‘Hangsman Gangs.’ 
This spot is now the site of St. 
Catherine’s Docks. Meanwhile we 
had continued our march, i 
Whitehall, where I should have 
lost my time in hunting out the 
window where Charles I. was de- 
capitated. This quarter owes its 





scripts, non-existing fortifications, plans of 
towns destroyed by social earthquakes, and 
afterwards rebuilt on an utterly different 
basis, are his especial delight. Let the un- 
fortunate, who has no hobby, cast the first 
stone at our friend, 
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name to a cross erected by Edward 
L. to the memory of his queen Ele- 
anor. Charing Cross simply means 
Chemin de la Croix, the path of the 
Cross. And then we rush into St. 
James’s Park, sighting the Admi- 
ralty, the Horse Guards, and grati- 
fying Daniel with a glance of 
the royal residence, Buckingham 
Palace. 

Ah, but! We are tired and hungry. 
This diabolical garden is much too 
big. Decidedly we must renounce 
London and take ourselves off; 
mustn’t we, Daniel?—‘I am an- 
hungered !’ 

We leave the park; a coachman 
perceives us. I signal him, and 
with a careless air give him ‘ Black- 
friars Station’ in my very best 
English. Yes!—Roule donc!—All 
right. We really begin to have had 
enough of it; and yet I am anxious, 
in the first place, to see a little of 
Sydenham Palace; to arrive not too 
late at Penge for the final departure ; 
and above all, adds Daniel, to 


dine.—‘ I am dying of hunger!’ 
As we trundle along, we perceive” 
Vabbaye de 


Westminster — another 
thing to see in detail in the interior. 
That enormous building, bizarre 
in form and immense in extent, 
stretching out its length beside 
the Thames, is the Parliament. We 
pass over the bridge of Westminster, 
and the river here offers nothing 
very remarkable. We plunge into 
the streets of the right bank * of the 
Thames; and our cabman soon 
descends us at the station of Black- 
friars. There we encounter some 
terrible natives of Petitbourg; who 
are informed, as I am, that the train 
for Penge will not start for another 
half-hour, namely, at 3°53. We have, 
therefore, not been quite four hours 
in London! 

Daniel recommencing his lamen- 
tations, we recross the river by the 
provisional bridge, and are again 
wandering through the streets, 
meeting at every step excursionists 
of our acquaintance, and vainly seek- 
ing a shop which sells something 
to eat. We can find nothing but 

* Turn your back to the current, or the 
source, of a river, face the sea, or the mouth 
of the river, and you have the right and 
the left banks of French geographers. 

VOL Ix.—NO. Lil. 
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apples. Daniel makes believe to 
be satisfied with them. We regain 
the station of Ludgate-hill, which 
is nothing else than that of Black- 
friars, left bank. And the train 
trembles, making & formidable suc- 
cession of noises on the iron 
bridge. We recognize the spots 
which we traversed a long, long 
while ago. How long? Eh! It 
must have been at least four hours; 
and we have seen such multitudes 
of things in the interval. Near 
Elephant Castle the fog is suddenly 
dissipated, and we again behold the 
bright sun and the blue sky we left 
behind us. There is the Palais de 
Cristal, and we are arrived at 
Penge. 

But here commence the greatest 
ennuis of our excursion. With our 
mind occupied, above all things, 
by the fear of missing the hour of 
starting homewards, we lay out our 
time very badly. Thinking to make 
shorter work of it, we get into a 
cab, to reach the Cristal Palace 
sooner. The dog of a coachman sets 
us down at a door, and slips away 
as soon as he has taken our money. 
The distance is considerable from 
Penge to the Palais, and always up- 
hill. This entrance was not the one 
we ought to take, and we were 
obliged to go a long way round. 
The streets here are formed by 
charming houses, very coquettes, al- 
most all preceded by a long flight 
of steps with a gentle slope, and 
dazzling from their cleanliness. 
Moreover, the neighbourhood has 
the air of being brand new, and is 
only built over in places. It is a 
town in the course of creation. 
Meanwhile, time flies, and I am be- 
ginning to be terribly fidgetty. 

There are a score of different 
things to be done at once. And 
then, and besides, we must have 
some dinner, according to Daniel’s 
notions. Also, I should be too much 
annoyed if we cannot penetrate, 
though only for a moment, into the 

One can easily dine, too, 
there, they say. March, then! It 
is grandiose. The gardens, at the 
first glance, are superb. There are 
thick carpets of flowers of striking 
colours, hornbeam hedges still rather 
juvenile, jets-d’eau, and splendid 
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staircases enlivened by statues. My 
own private taste would be rather 
for an immense park with tall trees 
and sombre alleys, through which 
you would discover here and there 
patches of verdant grass and pieces 
of smiling water. But, on reflec- 


tion, I can understand that the 
ordainers of all these marvels were 
obliged to select a mode of garden 
which can be taken in at a single 
glance, and the view of which may 
be enjoyed from every point of the 
terrace. 


As to the palace itself, an im- 
mense and imposing cage of glass, 
it is the grandest thing I have seen 
in this world. I have read the de- 
scription of what it contains, but we 
are perfectly aware that we have 
not the slightest leisure to see a 
single object. The sounds of music 
reach our ears. Je Duc de Galles 
and his wife, they say, have come to 
do honour to the French excur- 
sionists. Mais, Pour Dieu! where 
do +. eat? and what do they 
eat fter more or less disagree- 
able —— and quiproquos of 
the stupidest, we manage to obtain 
a pot of beer, cold beef, and cheese. 
All very dear and little recreative. 
Although the name of Barklay and 
Parkins blazes everywhere here, I 
find the beer detestable. The bread 
is not good and the beef has no 
taste. I sadly call to mind the vin 
ordinaire de Montpelier which we 
drank with such relish this morning, 
and which would be so acceptable 
now, in this our hour of distress.* 
If we could only, like the members 
of the societé de temperance, fall 
back upon water! But where to 
get it? Moreover, black Care is 

ing on our heels, urging us not 
to the station too late. By 
way of helping us, my watch falls 


* So it is; one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. English bakers’ bread and 
London stout do not please everybody’s 
palate. Our hero should hear English- 
men’s opinion of ‘vin ordinaire,’ cabbage- 
soup, meagre ditto with sorrel, unsalted 
boiled beef, and the salad bowl appearing 
with a frequency as if men were oxen. 
There are countries where mutton, 
beef, ;pigeons, eels, and other good things 
= respectively eschewed as unclean or un- 

ye 
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into a fit of stoppages. Hard by, 
however, is a clock which reassures 
us just a little. We take a little 
turn in this phenomenal palace, and 
stumble upon inscriptions which in- 
form us where to dine very well, 
and at fixed prices. It is too late 
now; the cup is swallowed. After 
a last look at the garden, and at the 
crowd, which fills without encum- 
bering it, we reach the entrance 
adorned with # dozen tourniquets. 
We descend the hill confusedly, 
down streets streaming with weary 
excursionists, making, like us, for 
the station, which we reach more 
than half an hour too soon. There 
is shouting, and screaming, and 
pushing each other on the rails 
within the station, through which 
fast trains are passing and repassing. 
The employés have to take infinite 
pains to prevent accidents. At the 
arrival of every train our French 
folks rush to the waggons, in = 
of the employés holloaing ‘ Not 
Calais! not Calais!’ There is super- 
lative confusion, hubbub, and row. 
The heat is excessive, and thirst 
becomes proportionally severe. The 
deuce take the beer! At last we 
are cooped in a long file of waggons ; 
the train shakes itself and sets itself 
agoing, which thus supplies us with 
a little cool air. 

We chat about what we have 
seen, and everybody pretends to 
have seen more than anybody else. 
Methinks, in this respect we have 
not been laggards. It is scarcely 
possible to run about London more 
extensively than we have done. In 
fact, those who tell us that they 
have visited in detail the Tower 
of London; those who have quietly 
dined in London, and nothing more ; 
those who have seen the whole in- 
terior of Parliament House; those 
who state that they have carefully 
examined the inside of every public 
building—they have not had the 
time to wander about and stare as 
we have. 

The excursionists who have not 
quitted the Cristal Palace are those 
whom now I envy the most. They 


tell me that the is of very 
different i to what I was 
able to see of it, and that there are 
lakes and a veritable park. Some 
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also, alas! give an affecting descri 
tion of the capital repast they had 
for DEUX sHILLINGs. Collumeau 

i delicious the coffee he 

for eight sous the demi tasse. 
We are gay, nay, slightly uproarious. 
Night begins to close in upon us, 
and my impression is that the pre- 
vailing sentiment amongst my com- 
rades is thirst. Now is the time to 
regard with an eye of envy the pro- 
vident folk who draw provisions out 
of their kets, and swallow wine 
by tumblers-full. O, for a glass of 
wine! My doctoriat for a glass of 
wine—for a glass of anything, never 
mind what. 

It is curious to study by starlight 
the country which we traversed in 
the blaze of day. Chatham and 
Rochester, with their nocturnal illu- 
minations, produce a very pretty 
effect. But the interior of the 
Waggon concentrates our attention. 
Many of the travellers fall asleep, 
others sing or talk at the top of 
their voice, while little intrigues are 
going on very amusing to the cool 
observer. But what thirsty weather! 
At times the train stops, and we 


intreat the employés in charge of it 
to let us get out, or allow some re- 
freshment to be brought to us. Vain 


prayers! Ineffectual cries! Our 
thirsty excursionists are lashed to 
ness, particularly when they 
discover that the doors of the wag- 
gons are fastened with lock and key. 
I still had hopes of procuring 
something when we came to Faver- 
sham. I was in torments, and I 
would not seek relief in smoking, 
on account of the fair sex who 
adorned our compartment. Once 
more the train stops in an almost 
desert spot. I address an individual 
phlegmatically planted beside the 
railway. I ap to him in the 
most affectionate terms, and then I 
pitch at him the frightfullest names 
contained in my catalogue. Nothing 
to be had from him—nothing to 
drink. In my rage I shake the door 
of the carriage exactly as a wild 
beast shakes the bars of his cage. 
O surprise! The door opens! I 
dart out on to the platform, to 
breathe just 4 little fresh air, and I 
seize vit throat a bale of goods 
which I had taken for a too imper- 
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turbable personage. There are no 
drinkables here to be obtained. 
Desert island! Sterile rock! In- 
hospitable shore! Howling wilder- 
ness! All alone, I stalk up and 
down the whole length of the train, 
while the other passengers envy my 
luck. I set to shouting, ‘Who is 
thirsty? Who? Where?’ A hun- 
dred voices instantly respond, ‘I! 
I! I! This way! Here!’ ‘Ah! 
you are thirsty, are you? Very 
well; and so am I.’ And then I 
remount inside my waggon, care- 
fully holding the door ajar, to bea 
little less hot and a little less thirsty. 

At last we reach Faversham, and 
the train comes to a standstill. I 
rush to the station, and after satis- 
fying my need with a grand glass of 
good beer and a sandwich, I pur- 
chase pears and thes, which I 
distribute to Daniel and the other 
occupants of my waggon. Our train 
is so long that itis really a consider- 
able distance from our waggon to 
the station, or rather to the buffet. 
The employés show but little in- 
clination to allow the passengers to 
get out. Very few, however, of the 
latter dare to venture, fearing to be 
left behind.. For my own part, I 
laugh at their apprehensions, and 
wherever I go make plenty of bustle, 
assured that they will not start with- 
out me. At the last moment, a lad 
offers me long branches of hops. I 
take one festoon, which I twine 
round my hat, to carry it safely to 
Petitbourg. 

It is black night, but the firma- 
ment is perfectly starry. Our tra- 
vellers, after devouring my pears, 
resume their wonted cheerfulness, 
Daniel falls asleep on Madame D.’s 
shoulder. Happy lad! for a tran- 
sient interval. The train stops in 
the midst of a town. We are at 
Dover; not the port, as this morn- 
ing, but at the ordinary station. 
And here we are, a noisy crowd, re- 
descending the streets of Dover, 
and following those who appear to 
know the way. Our procession de- 
files; we recognise the port. The 
coffee-house keepers make signs to 
us, shouting invitations to walk in 
and drink. But our steamers are 
moored against the jetty; the em- 
barkation commencesand concludes ; 
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the paddles beat the water with rapid 
strokes, and we soon are gliding 
over a tranquil sea, and under a 
gloriously bespangled sky. The 
aspect of Dover, seen from the roads, 
by night, is very cheerful. I take 
a farewell look at the cliffs, the 
castle, and the barracks; and then 
my thoughts wander to Blanchard, 
the first aéronaut who crossed the 
Channel. [Here the topographical 
pony ambles away, apropos to the 
forest of Guines, where Blanchard’s 
balloon fell on a spot now marked 
by a column of stone, on which 
schoolboys, and others, delight to 
inscribe innumerable nomina stul- 
torum. We have room, now, only 
to mention, first, that Blanchard 
retended to have directed his bal- 
oon to the coast of France, and was 
glad to get people to believe it; 
secondly, that he allowed his English 
companion, Dr. Jeffries, to join him, 
only on the solemn condition of 
throwing himself out of the car, into 
the sea or elsewhere, after their bal- 
last was exhausted, in case of need. | 

While indulging in these reflec- 
tions, I hear the authoritative order 
stop! We are safe at last in Calais 
harbour. Everybody jumps upon 
the jetty. A crowd of curious indi- 
viduals is there, awaiting the return 
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of the excursion. It is nearly two 
in the morning, so let us try and 
find our way to the omnibus which 
is to carry us back to Petitbourg. 
Daniel, moreover, has fully made up 
his mind to take something at the 
inn before starting. And 1? While 
our companions are gorging them- 
selves with café noir and gloria, that 
excellent Madame Mierlot serves us, 
videlicet Daniel and me, with two 
enormous bowls of capital broth, a 
bottle of good wine, and a pyramid 
of thin bread and butter. Not an 
atom nor a drop of it is left. Never 
did I make a better meal nor one 
more restorative and reconsoling. 
How different to the horrible cheese 
and mustard of Sydenham! Weare 
soon at Petitbourg, in our beds, en- 
chanted with our day’s journey. I 
dreamt that I was as rich as some 
people I know, and that I had 
treated myself to the pleasure of 
taking to London a score of young 
Petitbourgians, selected for their in- 
telligence, good conduct, and indus- 
trious habits. What a delightful 
satisfaction I gave myself at the ex- 
pense of a few poor hundreds of 
francs! 
(Signed) 
Intrepid Traveller, Dr. C**s*n**x. 
Licensed Interpreter, E. 8. D. 





THE CROCHETTERS. 


[Addressed to three sisters, one of whom had requested the author to ‘lend her a 
hand ’ in ‘ winding off."] 


WAY with your netting and knotting, 
A sad victim I am to your art: 
In your meshes I’m caught, and you're plotting 
To wind yourselves all round my heart! 


When the hank I held out at your bidding, 
(Who can choose but be proud of your chain ?) 
As each wrist of its threads you were ridding, 
What a tangle you made of my brain! 


At see-saw you played with my feelings, 
And so crimson the thread as it flew, 

That it seemed all its inner revealings 
Jerk by jerk from my bosom you drew! 


Then you praised me in accents so winning, 
Not to love you my heart had been steeled ; 
My ideas you set fairly a-spinning, 
*T was my head, not my fingers, that reeled! 


Like ‘ sweet bells out of tune harshly jangled’ 
Are my thoughts, now and then, it is true; 
Sut the skein I don’t mind getting tangled 
If it be but unravelled by you! 


My heari is all reticulated, 

When the mischief was done I scarce know ; 
Though its network, I fear, must be dated 

A good many summers ago! 


Shakspere says, a true friend when you've found one 
To your soul with ‘steel hooks’ you should hug ; 

And with three such crochetters around one, 
Where's the heart could escape from the tug ? 


Would you try my heart’s truth, I conjure ye, 
Don’t ‘ poetical justice’ begrudge ; 
Be the Musrs and Graces my jury 
And Lord Chief Baron Curry my Judge. 
Araric A, WATTS. 





PATTY’S REVENGE. 
A Srory iy Tree Parts, 


PART II, ! 


erm years had elapsed. Was 
it weal or woe they had brought 
to Patty? It might be weal; that 
was yet to be proved: but if it were 
weal, the good kernel had been 
covered by a hard and nauseous 
shell. 

Patty was not at Cranbourne. 
She was standing in the morning- 
room of a ‘pretty rectory in one of 
the midland counties. The room 
had an untidy, neglected appear- 
ance; there were traces of womanly 
occupation about; but everything 
was littered and undusted, as if for 
days no housemaid had entered 
there. 

There were changes in Patty’s 
ce. Her countenance told 


appearan 
that the three years which had 


passed over her head had not been 
uneventful years to her: they had 


left their indelible traces on her face. 
The budding beauty of eighteen had 
developed into a decidedly hand- 
some woman. The wilful, playful 
defiance about her had grown into 
womanly determination ; there was 
an indescribable look come over 
her face, which told that the cha- 
racter which her lover had been so 
anxious to form and mould as he 
thought fit, was forming, was mould- 
ing—for good or ill as it might 
be, whether or no he had been the 
moulder. 

Her dress was quiet, but scrupu- 
lously neat. There was far more 
softness in those blue eyes, fixed so 
earnestly on her companion, and 
drawing in eagerly each word that 
he uttered, than she had ever 
shown in days of yore. 

Her companion was the country 
surgeon; he had for weeks been a 
constant visitor at Grangeham Rec- 
tory; for Patty’s father was an aged 
man, and the illness from which he 
would never recover had summoned 
him to be in readiness for the great 
call which must shortly follow. It 
is said that, in a family, marriages 
always run in triplets, and that mis- 


fortunes never come singly; and so 
it had proved at Grangeham. That 
morning, whilst their anxiety had 
been at its height on Mr. Mitford's 
account, Mrs. Mitford, an English 
matron, in the full sense of the 
term, younger than her husband 
by many years, whose description 
might fairly be summed up by say- 
ing that she was fat, fair, and forty, 
had slipped, with a teacup in her 
hand, from the top of the stairs to 
the bottom; bump, bump, bum 
she descended, with a noise resound- 
ing through the house like so many 
claps of distant thunder, till she 
reached the foot of the stairs, and 
lay there insensible. When she was 
raised up and conveyed to bed, the 
doctor, who happened to be on the 
spot, pronounced that her shoulder 
was dislocated and her arm broken. 
The doctor was a family friend, 
the safe —— of the family 
sorrows, and ily secrets, of all 
the houses within a circuit of several 
miles. He had introduced Patty into 
the world, and had watched with 
fatherly interest the twenty-one 
years’ progress she had made in her 
journey. In the days when Patty 
Mitford was the tomboy of the 
country ; when her mother sighed 
over her utter di of female 
accomplishments; when the strict 
governesses fought shy of her so- 
ciety for their well-trained pupils; 
and later on, when Patty certainly 
did affect to be fast, indulged in 
slang, and chose her companions 
from the cricket-ground sooner than 
the ladies’ drawing-room,—the old 
doctor shook his head at the blame 
she incurred, and said,‘ Ah, well! 
there’s stuff in her; wait and see.’ 
And assuredly, though the doctor 
was a good man and a safe man, 
could he have had under his hands, 
on a bed of sickness, those who had 
brought the cloud over Patty’s face, 
and subdued her ways, they would 
have received no gentle treatment 
from him—they would have suf- 
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fered, even though they had not 
died. 


‘Will the resetting cause my 
mother great pain ?’ inquired Patty, 
anxiously, of the doctor. 

‘Well, my dear, no doubt it is 
very painful; short and severe; it 
will soon be over.’ 

‘ Mother can bear pain so badly!’ 
said Patty. 

‘Broken bones must be set,’ he 
replied. 

*Do you run up to the Hall,’ he 
said, coaxingly ; ‘ your father wants 
some grapes: you have provided 
everything I need; I will have 
in the coachman and the gardener 
to hold your mother, and before you 
return it will be all done.’ 

Patty shook her head. ‘ Impos- 
sible’ she answered; ‘I must be 
near my mother, not leave her 
alone to your tender mercies: I 
will hold her head.’ 

* You're a plucky little thing,’ he 
said, with the familiarity of an old 
friend, ‘but you have not nerve 
enough for that. At the moment 
she screams most, and is in the 
greatest pain, your hold must be 
most firm; you will be getting soft- 
hearted, and it will all have to be 
done over again.’ 

‘I can trust myself,’ said Patty, 
firmly ; ‘ let us go to it at once.’ 

The ‘coachman was at hand; the 
gardener could not be found. 

‘Very unfortunate!’ grumbled 
the doctor ; ‘ every moment is of con- 
sequence.’ 

‘I am afraid he is gone to the 
market-town, and will not return 
for an hour,’ remarked Patty. 

‘We are in no state for spiritual 
consolation here!’ exclaimed the 
doctor, as the curate of Grangeham 
was announced ; ‘ our temporal per- 
plexities are too great, and must be 
attended to first.’ 

‘From what I have just heard, 
Mrs. Mitford must be much hurt, 
said the young clergyman, turning 
to Miss Mitford. 

‘Give us a practical illustration 
of the merits of muscular Chris- 
tianity; interrupted the doctor; 
*Mrs. Mitford’s shoulder must be 
put in, and the arm must be set at 
once; I must have another man to 
hold her; will you do it? 
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‘I have never seen a bone set,’ 
we eens ‘can you get no one 
e t 


* You’re enough,’ said the 


doctor, ‘if you have the nerve; but 
come along—you must; Miss Mit- 
ford will set you the example.’ 

‘Certainly, if I can be of any 
use , 


They had a dreadful scene in the 
sick-room. 

Mrs. Mitford was one of those 
soft, pliant natures who have no 
courage, no power of endurance in 
them; it was a marvel how she had 
ever through the common 
ailments of life; it was not from 
her that Patty Mitford had inherited 
her nature. At the sight of the 
coachman and the doctor, violent 
fear took possession of her. Patty’s 
reassuring voice had no influence 
a i -- it was av by brute 

orce that the ‘pai operation 
could be ey “0 

Patty did her part bravely; but, 
as scream upon scream issued from 
her mother, and her whole strength 
was employed to keep her mother’s 
head quiet, every particle of colour 
fled from her face, and the blood 
trickled down from the lip, which 
she had bitten in the effort she 
made to control herself. 

The double setting was over. “The 
invalid lay exhausted by her own 
screams. The doctor wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead, and 
muttered to himself— 

‘It would have been an easier job 
to have set the bones of half a dozen 
men!’ 

The clergyman followed, Patty 
down stairs, and poured out a glass 
of cold water for her. She looked 
very white, as he said— 

‘You have a great deal of nerve: 
few daughters could have endured 
to assist at such suffering as you 
have witnessed to-day.’ 

‘I could not have done it for any 
one except my mother,’ answered 
Patty. 

A few more words poe’ ; for this 
was Patty and the clergyman’s first 
meeting. He was the new curate 
just arrived to take the sole charge. 
The doctor came down stairs; and 


el and doctor left the house 
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‘Miss Mitford is very brave for 
so young a girl,’ remarked the cler- 
gyman. ‘I was watching her coun- 
tenance in the sick-room.’ 

‘She is a stunning girl!’ replied 
the doctor, in a tone which chal- 
lenged no denial. 

Patty leant against the table; 
the autumn sun was pouring its 
evening rays into the room. 

‘It is the 17th of August,’ she 
thought to herself, wearily. ‘I 
would like just one half-hour to 
myself for thought.’ 

‘ Please, ma’am, master’s bell has 
rung three times; but as you were 
with ‘the missus, I did not like to 
tell you before.’ 

‘I will come this minute,’ an- 
swered Patty; and she hastened to 
another sick-room—the sick-room 
of her father, which was her habi- 
tual abode. 

‘ How long you have been away!’ 
said her father, complainingly. 

‘Yes, dear papa; I had to be 


with mother ; she is hurt by a fall. 
Have you wanted me ?’ 

‘It is hot, and I am so weary,’ 
said the invalid, fretfully, throwing 


his hands about, 

Patty offered him some cooling 
beverage to drink, straightened the 
sheets, smoothed his tumbled pil- 
lows, and then kissing his forehead, 
she said— 

* Now, what shall I read? 

‘God bless you, darling!’ he mur- 
mured. The fact was, he could not 
bear her out of his sight, and he had 
required nothing but her presence. 
‘Don’t read,’ he said ; ‘ repeat some- 
thing to me.’ 

‘I only know one kind of poetry,’ 
she answered; but she sat down, 
held his hand in hers, and began 
repeating, in a low voice, one simple 
Scotch song after another; she 
varied them with scraps from Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Idylls.’ The old man was 
soothed at once: after she had been 
repeating for a few minutes, he 
cried— 

‘ My dear child, I think a psalm 
or hymn would be more suited to 
me, lying on a death-bed, than those 
bits that you like to say; but I don’t 
know how it is, your voice is sweeter 
when you say, what you like yourself 
than when you say what I choose.’ 
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‘ You see,’ said Patty, merrily, ‘I 
neglected my education in all good 
things, so I don’t know the things 
that you like; but it does not 
signify; I know you listen to the 
sound of the voice, not to the sense 
of the words.’ 

She went on again, for she wanted 
him to fall asleep, which he ‘soon 
did; then Patty rose quietly, and 
left the room. 

‘Call me if my father should 
wake,’ she said to the maid outside 
the door; ‘I am going into the gar- 
den for a short time.’ 

‘Please, ma’am, Mary Jackson 
has been here; she wanted to see 
the missus; but I told her she could 
not; so she left a bottle,and wanted 
to beg for some port wine; missus 
had promised it to her,’ she said. 
‘She wanted to know, as missus 
could not, if you would walk up 
there this evening, after eight 
o'clock.’ 

‘ To think of any one, hating work 
as I do,’ said Patty to herself, ‘ having 
so much forced upon them! Leave 
me the bottle, Mary; I will fill it, 
and take it to the Jacksons myself.’ 

And then she tied on her hat, 
and stepped out into the garden. 
She stooped down at the geranium 
bed, and picked a sprig of the 
scarlet flower and fastened it into 
her band, whilst she muttered 
angrily, ‘ How can I be such a fool? 
But it is the 17th of August, and I 
don’t feel like myself to-day !’ 

She went to a shady seat at the 
end of the garden, where she could 
hear and yet not be seen, and drew 
from her pocket a letter, which was 
crumpled, crushed, and bore signs 
of having been often read. She 
read it again and again, and all she 
said was, ‘How could he? how 
could he? he did love me once!—I 
know he did!’ 

And what was it that had made 
this great change in Patty’s life? 
Her love was not dead. She did 
not sorrow with the calm and soft- 
ening sorrow that those feel who 
have been divided by death from 
those they love. He had not been 
false to her, won her love when he 
already loved another? No; he 
had only been the weak puppet of 
untoward circumstances. And all 
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those men and women who can lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and 
can say that they chose love, the 
true union of heart to heart, soul to 
soul—that one undivided love which 
is typified by the love of the Church 
to her Head—without being influ- 
enced unduly by connections, money, 
and position, may step forward and 
throw the stones at Henry St. 
George which Patty at one time 
felt that she could have thrown at 
him in her anger and scorn. 

But she was in far softer mood 
that night. When Patty had re- 
turned to her own home, after part- 
ing from Mr. St. George at Cran- 
bourne, for some time all had been 
bright and smiling. Her parents 
were pleased at her engagement ; 
she enjoyed the congratulations and 
importance of a jiancée. But the 
pleasure beyond all other pleasures 
was the daily letter, in which Henry 
lamented his separation, spoke of 
their future together, and filled 
sheets with sweet nothings, which 
were delightful to her, but would 
not bear the criticisms of a third 
person. Her letters came daily, and 
she only replied to them when she 
felt inclined. After some delay, St. 
George’s ‘father wrote from Carls- 
bad: ‘It did not interest him to 
hear about his son’s foolish love 
affairs; he might fall in love, and 
out again, as often as he chose. As 
to an engagement, the idea, at his 
age, was absurd; and a marriage, 
with his prospects, would be ri- 
diculous. He did not care to hear 
anything more about it at present, as 
he had gone to Carlsbad for peace, 
and not to be pursued by home 
worries; in that case he might as 
well have remained at home. He 
trusted that his son would have for- 
gotten this foolish affair ere he re- 
turned home, but if he had not, it 
would be time enough to talk of it 
then.’ 

St. George did not mention this 
letter to Patty. He spent his Sun- 
days constantly at Grangeham, and 
they enjoyed their fools’ paradise. 
Patty felt that if she had engaged 
herself to him, without really know- 
ing much of him, she was now 
giving her heart to him daily more 
and more. 
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When he departed by the Sunday 
evening train, and she opened the 
locket he had given her with his 
likeness in it, to have another look 
at the image, the original having 
left ‘her, ‘she gave it a sort of in- 
ternal hug, and said, ‘He is such 
a jolly brick! he is first-rate!’ She 
could not bring herself to the young 
ladyism of saying, ‘ He is so nice, or 
he is such a darling,’ though she 
knew that he would have preferred 
it. 

Mr. St. George and family had 
arrived in London from Carlsbad, 
so announced the ‘Morning Post.’ 
Henry read the announcement, and 
hastened to Clarges Street with 
radiant face, although his heart beat 
more rapidly than was usual. 

He did not anticipate the thunder- 
storm which broke over his head. 
His father would not hear of an en- 
gagement. What would he marry 
upon? Were his ways and habits 
those of a man who could maintain 
a wife on sool. a year? he asked, 
sneeringly. Henry owned they were 
not, but Patty and he were content 
to wait until his father could allow 
them more. Henry argued, pleaded, 
and insisted that nothing on earth 
should separate him from her whom 
he had sworn to love. 

Finally, his father appeared to 
relent. Whilst saying that Henry 
was too young to engage himself, he 
agreed that if his son would give 
him his word never to meet the 
young lady, nor to write to her for 
two years, he would that day two 
years give the matter his best con- 
sideration, and see what he could do 
for them, should they still be of the 
same mind. Henry could make no 
better terms; he was compelled to 
subscribe to those his father dic- 
tated; and it was with a heavy 
heart that he went down to Grange- 
ham to spend his last Sunday with 
Patty. 

At first Patty was indignant; she 
did not wish to enter a family who 
were prepared to receive her so un- 
graciously. She was a lady by 
birth ; there had been Mitfords gene- 
rations before there had ever been 
St. Georges. She released Henry 
from his engagement to her; he 
was free, welcome to leave her that 





the sufferers if they did part, and 
she would be doing the very thing 
Henry’s father was desirous they 
should do. No; two years could not 
lest for ever. They paced up and 
down the shady walks of the rectory 
garden, saying last words, giving 
confident promises and pledges to 
each other. Patty vowed her 
thoughts would always be in Lon- 
don; he vowed his thoughts would 
always be in Grangeham ; he never 
could be unconscious of her. Though 
he was in the midst of a crowd, in 
the whirl of London life, his heart 
would hold communion with’ her. 
If he looked into an opera-box, 
or gazed into the carriages in the 
park, it would only be tosee if there 
were any one else in the world who 
had the same deep blue eyes which 
his Patty possessed. 

They ery and Patty shed more 
tears than she had shed the first 
time that he left. But there was so 
much hope to gild her future, ard 
her faith in him and in his con- 
stancy was so strong, that her eyes 
soon lost their dimness. 

Their social worlds were differ- 
ent; they heard nothing of each 
other. Sometimes Rose Melville 
would write to Patty, and say where 
she had seen him; but they were 
scrupulously honourable, and held 
= intercourse with each other. He 

was in the full whirl of a London 

season; his unoccupied hours were 

t in the luxuriousness of his 

ub, those enemies of domestic life, 

but his heart was with Patty, and 

thoughts of her were the key-note 
to his daily life. 

Thus two years elapsed. Patty 
was impatient, and struggled, as a 
bird against the bars of its cage, 
against the stagnation of her life ; 
but she had hope and unbounded 
faith to cheer her through her two 
years’ solitude, and the increasing 
illness of her father was a constant 
occupation to her time. She read, 
in the lady’s sheet of the ‘ Times,’ 
the announcement of the death of 
the aged cousin whom Henry had 
yay of as clinging too fondly to 

things of this world, and she 


There were kind friends in her 
neighbourhood who would remark, 
in a casual way, ‘ What a delightful 
family were the St. Georges! How 
universally Henry St. George was 
admired! Lady So-and-so would 
gladly welcome him as her son-in- 
law. It was a likely thing; he was 
always to be found near Lady Vic- 
toria, such a sweetly pretty girl she 
was; and then, too, she had such a 
nice little fortune!’ 

Every pulse in Patty’s frame 
well? beat to double-quick time 
when she heard such remarks; but 
though the darts might strike, " they 
did not pierce deep. She had his 
own words. What could there be 
more true than the words of such a 
one as he? The two years had 
passed; Patty read to her father, 
walked with him, and joked with 
him, for, though infirm, the death 
stroke had not yet befallen him; 
but her ears were quickened; she 
was restless; for each time the rec- 
tory gate clicked, or the door bell 
rang, she expected that it was her 
love who was come to claim her for 
his own, to tell her that love and 
constancy had triumphed over every 
difficulty. Such would have been 

ical justice; but in real life it 

ell otherwise, ‘for Patty watched, 

and listened, and hoped, and scorned 

the thought of doubt, but her lover 
never came. 

He, meanwhile, was in London, 
sorely perplexed, and troubled in 
mind: he had been much in Lady 
Victoria’s society; circumstances 
seemed to throw them together; 
but he thought and dreamt of Patty, 
He was hearing constantly of Lady 
Victoria’s charms, her connections, 
her money; and he found himself 
always comparing her and her sur- 
roundings with the rectory, and its 
inhabitants at Grangeham. As the 
two years’ probation drew to a close, 
he often found himself wishing that 
Patty had some money. Unless his 





years : had she tried to improve her- 
self? Of course she wasa thorough 
lady; still he wondered whether 


tionalities, it required a lifetime to 
learn them. No doubt he had done 
a hasty thing, still he meant to go 
through with it. He loved her far 
too dearly, and so on. 

The two years had elapsed. Days 
passed: he could not make an oppor- 
tunity to speak to his father: they 
were all ther at their country 
house. y Victoria was staying 
there also, as his sister’s friend. He 
had been riding with her in the 
morning; she had rallied him on 
his silence and gloom all the day. 
He had been thinking on what he 
owed to Patty; that night he must 
speak to his father. The conver- 
sation with his father was at an 
end; there had been no angry 
words. His father had begun by 
saying that he could give him only 
a very small allowance; that, though 
apparently so much wealthier, his 
altairs were involved ; and if, under 
those circumstances, he would take 
the burden of a wife, the folly must 
be upon his own head. Then his 
father reasoned with him, pointed 
out to him the haste and the folly 
of what he had dono, drew a picture 
of what his sacrifices must be if he 
— in marrying this girl. 

laced side by side—pleasant cham- 
bers in London; friends to drop in 
and smoke with him at times; the 
ease, the luxury, the good dinners 
of a club; the entrée to the plea- 
santest houses in London; a stall 
at the Opera; the enjoyment of 
having his own horse to ride, all 
these were necessaries of life to him ; 
marriage with this love of his, 
would debar him from most of 
them: and Mr. St. George drew a 
— of a small house, beyond the 

owed precincts of Belgravia; an 
untidy maidservant to answer the 
bell; cold joints for his dinner at 
least twice in the week, and constant 


this morning. ‘ Believe me,’ said 
the old man, winding up his graphic 
picture, ‘ the loveliest Phillis would 
soon lose her charms under such 
circumstances; domestic felicity is 
all very well, but I have seen no 
domestic felicity that could counter- 
balance pressing duns, increasing 
expenses, and diminishing resources. 
Please yourself,’ he added, shrug- 
ging his shoulders as he rose from 
his wine, and adjourned to the 
drawing-room. 

He had cut off the supplies, and 
his last words were a mockery. 
His graphic picture had told on a 
mind prepared to receive it. 

Henry St. George allowed Lady 
Victoria to talk to him all the even- 
ing, and when he went to his room, 
he wrote a letter—the letter which 
Patty held in her hand, crumpled 
and half torn. He thought he was 
very miserable, but he was not; ab- 
sence had cooled his love; and the 
difficulties seemed insurmountable. 

He did not do it without a pang, 
nor without a thought of the pain 
he was causing those deep blue eyes 
he had praised so often. ‘ As all is 
at an end between us, there must be 
no warm expressions in this letter, 
he said, and he repressed those that 
rose to his mind. 

It was a very cold letter that 
Patty received, stating the bare fact 
that he released her from her en- 
gagement. Two years had now 
elapsed ; he had besought his father 
to consent to their union; but his 
decided refusal left him no hope of 
ever being able to claim her as his 
own. He trusted that she would 
soon forget him, and find happiness 
in some one more worthy of her 
than he was, &c. &c. 

Patty would not at first believe 
that letter came from him, it was 
so much more cruel than anything 
she had expected. Then she com- 

it with others he had written 
to her, only two years ago. ‘M 
love, my life, yours till death, yours 
for a long eternity,’ and so many 
other words they contained, written 
by the same hand which had begun, 
‘My dear Patty,’ as he might have 
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begun to any stranger! ‘ He had 
ceased to love her! ceased to think 
of her! he was glad of his father’s 
opposition !’ The bitterness of those 
thoughts to Patty! In the first 
hours she felt as though jher heart 
must break, from a blow so stun- 
ning, so fatal, to all the hope and 
faith in her nature. 

She went with her new grief into 
the garden, there to do battle with 
it alone. Very bitter, and very 
angry, were the tears which forced 
themselves from her eyes, as she 
recalled all that had passed between 
them. ‘ He releases me from our 
engagement,’ she thought bitterly ; 
‘he need not have feared ; one letter 
from him would have shown me 
that he had changed, and I should 
have hastened to loosen his un- 
willing fetters!’ 

And yet again she could not be- 
lieve the evidence of her own eyes. 
In the few hours she spent in the 
garden, she felt as though she lived 
through years of feeling. She gave 
the letter to her mother, but her 
pity, and the condolences she offered, 
were insupportable to her. 

‘Mamma, I can’t stand being 
pitied; I can’t bear to hear it all 
talked about; he has changed his 
mind, that’s all. Please don’t say 
anything about it to me, and as little 
to other people as you can.’ 

Her mother obeyed her wishes, 
but made up her mind that Patty 
was devoid of feeling. Had she 
seen Patty alone in her room, fight- 
ing unaided with the sorrow she 
could not help feeling, she would 
have thought differently. Anger 
at him for his weakness, and his 
false promises, anger at herself for 
trusting him, and for sorrowing for 
him, now that he had proved him- 
self unworthy, were her chief feel- 
ings; for he had proved himself 
unworthy, he had bartered his love 
for his ease ! 

She had in those hours of bitter 
solitude her lesson to learn. She 
had never known a will stronger 
than her own; and now the iron 
will of circumstances was teaching 
their unwilling pupil the lesson, 
that none are free to hold their lot 
in their own hands, and that sub- 
mission is required of all. 
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One moment she hoped she might 
never meet him, see him again; 
another time she ‘longed to see him, 
—in a crowd, at a ball, to go up to 
him, to look ‘at him fearlessly, and 
ask him how he had dared act to- 
wards her as he had done. Then, 
again, she was only a young girl, 
and her heart was very sore, though 
she meant to be so proud, ‘and she 
found relief in floods of tears, and 
sobs, with her head buried in her 

illows. For it was only in her 

room, with locked doors, that 
she held these struggles with her- 
self. Help came to Patty in her 
first great trouble, for the Power 
that had undertaken to train her 
nature was merciful in his dis- 
cipline; she did not recognize it as 
help, but it softened her, and took 
her out of herself. 

Her invalid father had a stroke, 
and became bedridden. He loved 
her as the darling of his old age, 
and could scarcely bear her from 
his sight, and Patty was a nurse 
by nature. The old man watched 
her movements about the room, 
though he had no words at com- 
mand to express his praise; the 
music of her voice soothed him, 
though he could not gather the 
sense of her words; she watched 
each little symptom, she fed him 
herself, she could make his pillows 
comfortable, move him, heavy man 
though he was, more to his liking 
than any one else could. A thou- 
sand little tender offices she per- 
formed for him; she loved to do 
them ; and he, with the caprice of an 
invalid, scarce suffered any one else 
to be near him by day than her. 

Hour after hour she sat by his 
bedside stroking his head gently, 
her thoughts partly with him, partly 
imagining to herself, the Park with 
its gay equipages, as Henry St. 
George had described them to her, 
and he seated in one of them, 
whispering the same soft words to 
the Lady Victoria she had heard 
about, that two years ago he had 
pees in Cranbourne caves to 

er 

It was almost a happy day to her, 
the day she saw her father in his 
bath chair, suffering himself to be 
wheeled about the garden, and en- 
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joying the sunshine, which would so 
soon shine on him no more. The 
doctor found them together. 

‘Proud of your handiwork no 
doubt?’ he inquired of Patty. 

‘My handiwork! rather yours.’ 

‘No, no!’ he replied, ‘he’s past 
my doctoring ; loving thoughts, ten- 
der cares keep the faint spark of life 
a while longer. I have been in 
many homes, and when I have seen 
the senseless, selfish, helpless wives 
wearing the life out of a patient hus- 
band, I have said, “Heaven be 
thanked I never laid such a burden 
as that on my back!” Still, I ask but 
one thing of Providence, that I may 
die in harness; have no long sick- 
ness: it is the loneliest of all the 
world’s loneliness, an old man on a 
bed of sickness without any one to 
tend him!’ 

‘That can never be your lot,’ 
answered Patty ; ‘I will come to you ; 
you are an old father to me, and I 
will nurse you.’ 

‘You will have others: when the 
time comes, it will be, “prior 
claims.” ’ 

‘No, indeed, I shall not,’ said 
Patty earnestly. 

He shook his head and laughed. 

* You don’t know,’ said Patty; ‘I 
shall be ready to nurse.’ 

‘I know this much,’ answered the 
doctor ; ‘ the man who had “ nouse ” 
enough to love you, and hadn’t 
pluck enough to stick by you, was a 
fool, and I wish him no greater 
enemy than himself.’ 

Patty’s face flushed, but she gave 
no answer; she might blame him, 
she could not bear that others should 
do so. 

‘Ah! well,’ said the old doctor, 
‘the wound is not skinned over yet, 
I see : don’t you examine it too much ; 
to be always thinking of your com- 
plaint is a bad sign.’ 

‘ The wound is not very bad, I can 
assure you,’ said Patty, hotly; ‘ it is 
just this, we did like each other, but 
we ’—she winced as she said ‘ we ’— 
‘we have changed our minds. I 
dare say he is already engaged to 
some one he prefers, and I—I shall 
marry aS soon—as soon as I am 
ready—when I have time.’ 

‘I thought you would always be 
in readiness to nurse me,’ remarked 
the doctor drily ; ‘ well, there is one 
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thing I see, he has not taken all the 
spirit out of you. You have been so 
quiet of late, I thought it was all 
gone, but you’rea bit ofa Tartar yet !’ 

Patty laughed, as the old man in- 
tended she should do. If there was 
one thing in the world that dry, 
hard-headed old Scotchman loved 
it was Patty Mitford. And thus in 
constant attendance upon her father, 
and with little intercourse with the 
outer world, a year passed, and the 
first bitterness of her trouble had 
worn off. Her pride, and the strange 
resolve she had made to drive him 
from her thoughts, had been a great 
help to her. But the evening of the 
day when her mother’s broken arm 
had to be set, all seemed to come 
back to her in its full force; it had 
been a fatiguing day. Then, too, 
it was the third anniversary of the 
day upon which she had been en- 
gaged to him—that day on which so 
many bright promises had dawned 
all to end in disappointment! 

She read over the first letter he 
had written to her after their 


. separation, and the last cruel letter 


she had received from him, and many 
hot tears fell upon them. At last she 
laid her hot and tired head upon the 
turf where she was seated, and 
sighed to herself, like another Enone, 
‘© mother earth, take me, for I am 
very weary!’ He had been in the 
habit of repeating Enone’s lament 
to her, in so touching a voice! 

The voice of that wearisome maid 
sounded from indoors, ‘ Miss Patty, 
Miss Patty, you’re wanted !’ 

She rose quickly, already ashamed 
of her faintheartedness. Was this all 
the spirit, all the courage she could 
show? 

‘ Please, miss, Jacksons have been 
up again for the wine; the father is 
taken worse, and please, miss, mas- 
ter’s bell has rung. Missis is all 
right, the nurse is with her.’ 

‘ My life is no better than a tread- 
mill; so come, you old horse, go 
round your wheel,’ muttered Patty, 
as she started to search for the cellar 


key. 

It was the last time that Patty 
ever shed tears over her lover’s let- 
ters; her father had another stroke 
that night, and she forgot all besides, 
— watching by the slow death- 
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She left her mother to the care of 
the nurse, whilst she remained with 
her father. During a fortnight he 
lingered unconscious, the doctor and 
the young clergyman were daily 
visitors, but Patty heeded neither : it 
seemed as if all the love of her nature 
had centred on this death-bed, and 
she must struggle hard to cheat 
Death of its prey. 

Who ever won in that struggle, 
however fair the flowerto be rescued, 
however loved the life to be pre- 
served ? 

And this time, Death had laid his 
seal on an old man, full of years and 
honour; for it was the life of a good 
man that was drawing to its close. 
His life had been a living sermon to 
his parish, and to his household ; 
and the faith and the humility of 
their pastor would bear fruit when 
he was sleeping the sleep of the 
just. 

Consciousness returned to him 
one morning at early dawn. Patty 
happened to be upand at his bedside ; 
she slept in his room ; he knew her, 
took her hand, looked round the 
room as if in search of his wife. 
‘Mamma is sleeping in the spare 
room,’ said Patty, with a thrill ofjoy 
that he was conscious. 

He déew her towards him, as if he 
wished her to kiss him, which she 
did several times. She raised herself 
at last, fearing that she was tiring 
him; but he drew her towards him, 
and in the words with which the 
oye ae of old blessed their sons, 

e blessed her solemnly, in her 
coming in, in her going out for ever- 
more. Almost before the sound of 
the words had died from his lips, 
his features became fixed, his eyes 
brightened as if it were a vision from 
the invisible world which greeted 
them, and the loved spirit was fled. 

Patty was ill: ‘ It was no wonder,’ 
said the doctor, ‘over wrought,— 
strength too severely tried,—on her 
nerves,—nature will have her re- 
venge,—change of air, and peace, 
will do her good.’ The rectory had 
to be vacated. All the sad farewells 
had to be gone through ; the new in- 

uscular 
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supposed he wished them never 
leave the rectory. He was with them 
daily, and constantly devising some 
little plan for Patty’s benefit. Her 
illness only showed itself in being 
listless and weak, and in a constant 
desire to be left alone. 

‘So you leave us to-morrow,’ 
grunted the old docter, as he entered 
unannounced into the drawing- 
room of the rectory. It looked de- 
solate and unfurnished. Patty had 
drawn a chair close to the fire, and 
was seated with her feet on the fen- 
der, gazing into the dying embers. 
She looked very desolate in her deep 
mourning, and she felt very alone in 
the world. 

‘ You will be sure to like Hastings,’ 
said the doctor, ‘and let me hear 
that you are strong again, in a 
month.’ 

‘I don’t feel as if Ishould ever be 
strong again,’ sighed Patty. 

‘ My dear child, said the old man, 
taking one of her hands, ‘ preaching 
is not my trade: if you'd listen, I 
suspect the young fellow would 
preach you a better sermon than 
Ican. This illness of yours is just 
this: you hada trouble, and more 
people have troubles than there are 
that have none; you would not feel 
it; you’d crush it alone. You gave it 
no outlet, so it’s made itself one. 

«Your strength and your spirits will 

come back with sea air; you’ve had 
to bear three hardish things, for 
leaving Grangeham is surely one; 
but there are many happy days 
awaiting you yet.’ 

‘I had my happiness first, now 
it is all trouble.’ 

‘Not you; you’ve just had a taste 
of what's in store for you. Well, I 
must be off to my wife, that means 
my cat.’ He came back as he was 
at the door, and said confidentially, 
‘I got over my love troubles early in 
life, but I burnt my fingers so badly 
I never dared touch the fire again. 
Don’t you do that; go to the fire 
again, but look what you’re about 
when you do. Good-bye, God bless 

Patty jamped from, her peat, and 
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_THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BARINGS OF LONDON. 


_ owe hundred years ago a Peter 
Baring was living at Groningen, 
in the Dutch province of Overyssel. 
His son or grandson, Francis, was 
& Lutheran minister at Bremen, 
until the accession of William of 
Orange to the English throne opened 
the way for him to greater influence 
as pastor of a Lutheran church in 
London. John Baring, his son, was 
founder of the commercial house, 
now famous in every quarter of the 
world. Using the experience that 
he seems to have acquired in the 
factories of the continent, he set up 
a cloth manufactory at Larkbeer, in 
Devonshire. Making money there, 
he came to increase it in London; 
at first, merely sending his cloths 
to the American colonies and thence 
procuring, in exchange, such articles 
as he could be sure of selling to 
advantage in England. By strict 
honesty and close business habits, 
we are told, he won the esteem of 
merchants much greater than him- 
self. They helped him on in his 
business, and before his death he 
too was a merchant of wealth and 
eminence. 

Of his four sons, Francis, the 
third, born in 1736, was the most 
notable. Carefully trained during 
childhood under his father’s own 
supervision, he was, in due time, 
put to school with a Mr. Coleman, 
euthor of several mathematical 
treatises of some note in their day. 
Mr. Coleman’s arithmetic was not 
wasted on young Francis Baring. 
From him, it is recorded, the lad 
‘acquired the talent for which he 
was most distinguished ; for in cal- 
culations made on the spot, admit- 
ting of no previous study, he was 
certainly considered as unequalled.’ 
It is not clear whether, on leaving 
school, he went at once into his 
~ a 4 served . sort 

apprenticeship in the great house 
of Bochm. While yet a young 
man he became a merchant on his 
own account. At first, from the 
time of his father’s death, he, and 


his eldest brother John, were in 
partnership, pushing the interest 
of the Larkbeer cloth factory, buy- 
ing, wherever they could be bought 
most cheaply, the wool, dye-stuffs, 
and other raw material required for 
its operations, and finding a market 
for the cloths when they were made, 
besides engaging in various other 
sorts of mercantile enterprise. Be- 
fore long, John Baring retired from 
trade and went to enjoy his wealth 
at Mount Radford, near Exeter. 
Francis Baring carried on the busi- 
ness on a vastly extended scale. 
Having married an heiress in 1766, 
he became an East India proprietor, 
a holder of bank stock, and a great 
dealer in funds and shares. He was 
known all through life as ‘a man 
of consummate knowledge and in- 
flexible honour.’ ‘Few men, it 
was said, ‘ understood better the 
real interests of trade, and few men 
arrived at the highest rank of com- 
mercial life with more unsullied 
integrity.’ Lord Shelburne styled 
him ‘ the prince of merchants,’ and 
turned to him as his chief and best 
adviser on all questions of com- 
merce and finance during his brief 
time of office. Pitt, coming into 
power in 1783, re; ed him with 
equal honour. To him he came for 
help in settlement of the difficulties 
on matters of trade that sprang up 
between England and the insurgent 
colonies of America. To him also 
he looked both in the management 
of the East India Company and in 
defence of the government measures, 
assailed by Fox and all the Whigs. 
Baring entered liament as the 
champion of the Tories in 1784, and 
he retained his seat for more than 
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land; and in 1797, when Sir 
William Pulteney introduced his 
bill for its virtual abolition, he wrote 
two powerful pamphlets on the 
subject, besides taking an energetic 
t in opposition to the bill in the 
ouse of Commons. 
It was Baring who, in 1798, found 
a place for Charles Lamb in the 
India Office, the friend who intro- 
duced the poor author to the rich 
merchant being Joseph Paice, ‘ the 
most consistent living model of 
modern politeness,’ as he is called 
in the Essays of Elia. He it was 
whom Lamb once saw ‘ tenderly 
escorting a market-woman whom he 
had encountered in a shower, ex- 
alting his umbrella over her poor 
basket of fruit, that it might receive 
no damage, with as much careful- 
ness as if she had been a countess.’ 
The good man was grandson of an 
older Joseph Paice, born at Exeter 
in 1658, who became a wealthy 
London merchant, and was M.P. 
for Lyme Regis during many years. 
Joseph Paice, the younger, carried 
on the business. To his counting- 
house Lamb went from the Blue- 
coat School, to be transferred thence, 
in 1795, to the South Sea House, of 
which Paice was a director, before 
settling down, three years later, in 
the India Office. Elia’s good friend 
was a good friend to everybody. 
Paice spent all his fortune, some- 
thing over 30,000/., in charitable 
ways. ‘ My whole annual income,’ 
he wrote in a private note when he 
was about sixty years old, ‘is 
3291. 16s. 4d.; out of which I steadily 
allow to my relations in narrow cir- 
cumstances annually 95/. 9s., and to 
established charities, over and above 
all incidental demands of a like 
nature, 3s5/. 2s. 6d.; and the re- 
mainder, to defray property-tax, 
board, apparel, and every incidental 
expense, is only 199/. 4s. 10d.’ 
Joseph Paice was not a man to 
get on in the world. In Francis 
Baring, however, he had a steady 
friend and counsellor. Having ex- 
hausted the fortune left him by his 
father, and having no family to 
which to leave any wealth, Paice was 
anxious in his old age to turn into 
ready money, which he could apply 
in ways congenial to him, the re- 


version of an estate in Kent to 
which he was heir. For many years 
Baring urged him to retain his 
rights. At last, finding him resolved 
to take the reversion into the market, 
the great merchant bought it him- 
self for 20,0001. That had hardly 
been done before the original pro- 
prietor died suddenly, and Baring 
found himself master at once of pro- 
perty that he had expected to wait 
several years for. ‘Thereupon he 
did what no one but a true gentle- 
man, and a man of rare honour, 
would have thought of doing. He 
immediately forwarded to his friend 
a draft for 7oool. ‘ As I have ma- 
turely considered every circuin- 
stance that attaches to the question, 
he said in the letter that went with 
the money, ‘ the result is what you 
will find enclosed, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary for my peace of 
mind should remain without altera- 
tion. I will not wound your deli- 
cacy with reasons why it should be 
one sum in preference to another ; 
but I hope you will suffer me to 
assure you that neither myself nor 
any of my family will ever receive 
the return of any part of this sum, 
either now or hereafter. With this 
view you will permit me to request 
an assurance from yourself, which 
I know to be sacred, that you will 
not give or bequeath to the whole 
or any part of my family what shall 
exceed the value of 1oo/.’* 

Well might Baring be called the 
Prince of English merchants. ‘ At 
his death,’ according to the common 
and true judgment of his friends, 
* he was the first merchant in Eng- 
land ; first in knowledge and talent, 
character and opulence.’ ‘ My dear 
sir, Baring said to Paice on the last 
day of October, 1810, ‘ we have 
enjoyed a friendship of nearly 


* For this interesting letter, as well as 
for everything else that is said above about 
the connection between Baring and Paice, 
we are indebted to a volume of ‘ Family 
Pictures,’ by the authoress of ‘Mary 
Powell,’ Paice’s grandniece. Several other 
facts about Sir Francis Baring and his 
sons are drawn from ‘ Fifty Years in Both 
Hemispheres; or, Reminiscences of a Mer- 
chant’s Life,’ by Mr. Vincent Nolte, for 
some time a sort of agent of the house in the 
United States, 
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seventy years.’ It was a friendship 
very full of happiness to both men. 
Paice earnestly desired, it is said, 
that he might not survive his com- 
; and his wish was curiously 
met. Paice died on the 4th, Baring 
on the 11th of September, 1810. 
Francis Baring had been made a 
baronet in 1793. He left property 
worth 1,100,000/. and a great house 
of business, to become yet greater and 
more remunerative in the hands of 
his sons. Of these sons, five in all, 
Thomas, the eldest,. born in 1772, 
inheriting his father’s baronetcy and 
the greater part of his property, 
took no active share in the business. 
William and George, the youngest, 
passed most of their busy years in 
India. Alexander and Henry took 
charge of the London establishment. 
Henry’s share in the management, 
however, was of short duration. 
He was a great gambler and an al- 
most constant frequenter of the 
gaming tables of Baden Baden, and 
other towns on the continent. 


Therein he made money, but it was 
not wealth that could add to the 
credit of the house of Baring Bro- 


thers. Therefore he was soon in- 
duced to retire from business; and 
for eighteen years the exclusive 
direction of affairs was with Alex- 
ander, the second son. 

Alexander Baring was born on 
the 27th of October, 1774. He was 
educated partly in Germany and 
partly in England, before being 
placed, for commercial schooling, 
in the great Amsterdam house of 
Hope and Company, seventy or 
eighty years ago the greatest mer- 
eantile and banking establishment 
in the world.* The youngest partner 
in that house was Peter Cesar 
Labouchere, whose friendship for 


* The house had been founded near the 
end of the seventeenth century by Henry 
Hope, a Scotsman born in Boston, who, 
early in life, settled in Amsterdam, In 
Baring’s time it comprised several members 
of the family, the principal being three 
brothers, grandsons of old Henry Hope: 
Adrian, who lived in Amsterdam; Henry 
Philip, who resided sometimes at the 
Hague and sometimes in England; and 
Thomas, best known as ‘ Furniture Hope,’ 
the famous writer on furniture and cos- 
turges, and father of Mr. Beresford Hope. 
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young Baring lasted through life. 
In 1796, he married the young 
man’s sister Dorothy, and by her 
became father of the present Lord 
Taunton. 

The French occupation of Hol- 
land, under Pichegru, brought the 
Hopes to England, and put an end 
to Alexander Baring’s employment 
in their office. Having mastered 
the whole mystery of European 
commerce, he next PM ey ~ 
make personal observation of the 
younger commerce of America. His 
father sanctioned the project; but 
urged him to be careful on two 
points—to buy no waste lands in 
the New World, and not to bring a 
wife thence. ‘ Uncultivated lands,’ 
said shrewd Sir Francis, ‘can be 
more readily bought than sold 
again; and a wife is best suited to 
the home in which she has been 
brought up, and cannot be formed 
or trained a second time.’ The 
young man, however, followed 
neither piece of advice. In 1798, 
soon after his arrival in the United 
States, he married the daughter of 
William Bingham, a rich merchant 
and influential senator, who be- 
queatbed the sum of 900,000 dollars 
to his son-in-law. He also made 
wise investment of a great deal of 
money, some 30,000/. or 40,000/., in 
purchasing and improving vast 
tracts of land in Pennsylvania and 
Maine, soon greatly increased in 
value by the growth of population 
in the United States. 

Alexander Baring spent four or 
five years in America; there having 
General Washington for one of his 
friends. When he was about thirty 
he returned to England, to settle 
down as chief adviser of his father 
—gsoon as chief manager on his own 
account—in the London business. 
His wealth and his good sense made 
him, in spite of some personal dis- 
advantages, as great a favourite in 
the fashionable asin the commercial 
world. Miss Berry, whose charm- 
ing ‘ Journals’ were published the 
other day, sat next to him at dinner 
on the 26th of March, 1808. He was, 
she said, ‘rather a heavy-looking 
young man, with a hesitating man- 
ner; but very clear in his ideas, 
and unassuming in his manners.’ 

2D 
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Soon the whole world had proof 
of the strong will and wonderful 
power of organization that were be- 
neath that modest exterior. With 
Alexander Baring’s supremacy be- 
gan the European fame and influ- 
ence of the house of Baring. The 
young merchant-prince at once 
brought his wisdom to bear on every 
question affecting the commercial 
welfare of England. Entering Par- 
liament, as member for Taunton, in 
1806, he at once took rank with the 
great financiers and economists of 
half a century ago. His stutter and 
oratorical deficiency lessened the 
weight of his counsels; but they 
were always listened to with respect, 
and very often followed. In the 
budget of 1811, for instance, it was 
proposed to raise money by levying 
a tax of a penny a pound on all 
cotton-wool imported from all dis- 
tricts save British and Portuguese 
colonies. Baring showed that the 
measure would be fraught with two- 
fold evil; that it would deprive 
England of great quantities of 
American cotton, even then found 
far more desirable than any that 
could be got from the East or the 
West Indies; and that, in keeping 
American cotton out of England, it 
would encourage American manu- 
factures, and so cause further in- 
jury to our trade. The foolish 
scheme was withdrawn in that year, 
and, on its revival in 1813, being 
again opposed by Baring and his 
fellow-thinkers, it was finally aban- 
doned. 

In the meanwhile, Baring was 
taking a prominent part in other 
questions about America. In 1812 
he supported Henry Brougham in 
his opposition to the famous Orders 
in Council of 1807 and 1809, direct- 
ing stringent search, in all foreign 
vessels, for English seamen and 
contraband articles. Those orders, 
it was urged, had already proved 
very disastrous to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of Eng- 
land, and were the cause of much 
needless misery to great numbers 
of British subjects. They were soon 
after made the excuse for the Ameri- 
can declaration of war with Eng- 
land. In the House of Commons, 
Baring pointed this out, and found 


in it "good reason for condemning 
the ministry. As war had been 
brought about, however, he insisted 
that it must be carried through with 
zeal. He boldly advocated the 
blockading of all the ports of the 
United States; and when bad 
been negotiated, in Decunsher, 1814, 
he angrily denounced the nego- 
tiators for supineness. The wisdom 
of his complaints has been since 
abundantly proved by the frequent 
disputes concerning right of search 
in the case of American vessels, 

Tn all the commercial legislation 
of the latter part of George III.’s 
reign, and the whole of George 
IV.’s, Baring took an influential 
part. In 1814, he led the Opposi- 
tion in a measure for establish- 
ing the price at which foreign corn 
might be imported, that price being 
paid for the protection of English 
grain. Therein he failed. Next 
year he succeeded in his resistance 
of the income tax. In 1821, in the 
discussions concerning the resump- 
tion of Bank payments, he advo- 
cated a modification of the esta- 
blished rules regarding currency. 
Something must be done, he said, 
to meet the growing wants of an 
increasing population, driven to all 
sorts of difficulties through scarcity 
of floating coin, and in the absence 
of its equivalent in paper. ‘No 
country before ever presented the 
continuance of so extraordinary a 
spectacle as that of living under a 
progressive increase in the value of 
money and decrease in the value of 
the productions of the people.’ On 
this occasion, Baring moved for a 
select committee to inquire into 
the financial embarrassments of the 
country, and to suggest remedies for 
the evil. In this, and in other efforts 
to improve the state of the cur- 
rency, however, he failed. 

In the management of his own 
commercial affairs he certainly did 
not fail. The greatest proof of his 
influence in the monetary world ap- 
peared in 1818. .‘There are six 
great Powers in Europe— England, 
France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Baring Brothers,’ said the Duc 
de Richelieu in that year; and with 
reason. Baring had just negotiated 
for the French Government a Joan 
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of 27,238,938 francs, in 5 per cent. 
rentes, at a rate of 67 francs to the 
too. By that means the restored 
Bourbons were able to buy off the 
projected occupation of France for 
five years by Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian troops, and the convention 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was brought 
about. Baring’s ‘ power,’ however, 
did not end there. The sudden issue 
of State paper for the loan of 
27,000,000 francs caused a depres- 
sion of the Funds from 67 to 58, and 
consequently gave room for much 
wild speculation, and made certain 
the failure of many honest traders. 
Baring thereupon persuaded Riche- 
lieu to annul the contract for half 
of his loan, and at the same time 
induced the bankers who had joined 
with him in effecting it—the Hopes 
and the Rothschilds being the prin- 
cipal—to agree to the surrender. 
That restored the funds to some- 
thing like their proper condition. 
All through the conferences of the 
a ce ger at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


ing was in attendance to answer . 


questions, give advice, and see that 
the decisions arrived at were in 
accordance with sound monetary 
principles. 

From that time the chief business 
of the House of Baring Brothers lay 
in the negotiation of foreign loans. 
Throughout Europe it was second 
only to the Rothschilds; among the 
American states it had the pre- 
eminence. Nearly all the merit of 
this must be assigned to Alexander 
Baring. Having brought the house, 
however, to the highest pitch of its 
greatness, he retired from all active 
part in its direction when he was 
only fifty-four years old. One of 
his nephews, Mr. John Baring, 
had, in 1823, joined with Mr. 
Joshua Bates, an American, in esta- 
blishing a large commission-agency 
in Boston. Another nephew, Mr. 
Thomas Baring, had been for some 
time engaged in the house of Hope, 
at Amsterdam. In 1825, on the 
advice of his brother-in-law, Peter 
Labouchere, Alexander Baring re- 
solved to take into partnership with 
him his son Francis, both his 


nephews, and Joshua Bates as well ; 
and three years later, in 1828, find- 
ing that the young men worked 
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well, he left the business altogether 
in their hands; ae spre his 
part in the management, and ap- 

inting as a substitute his son-in- 

w, Mr. Humphrey St. John Mild- 
may. Henceforth the house was 
known as Baring and Company, to 
have for its principal directors, 
during more than thirty years, Mr 
Joshua Bates, who ‘died in 1864," 
and Mr. Thomas Baring, the present 
Member of Parliament for Hunting- 
don. 

As early as 1811, Alexander 
Baring had been rich enough to 
buy an estate at Shoreham for 
100,000], He ‘adorned it with al- 
most the choicest private collec- 
tion of paintings to be found in 
England. He was reputed an ex- 
cellent judge of pictures; if now 
and then he made mistakes, his 
error was shared by other compe- 
tent critics. Of this an instance 
occurs in Tom Moore’s ‘ Diary,’ 
where, by the way, we find ample 
proof of the witty poet’s liking for 


* Bates was born at Weymouth, near 
Boston, in 1788. For several years, be- 
ginning with 1803, he was a clerk in the 
great American house of W. R. and W. 
Gray. In 1815 or 1816, his employers 
sent him as confidential agent to the north 
of Europe. Returning to Boston, a few 
years later, he soon entered into partnership 
with John Baring, each partner providing 
20,000/,, with which to start the business. 
From 1825, when the business was merged 
into that of Baring and Co., to the time of 
his death, he resided almost constantly in 
London, For many years he was in inti- 
mate friendship with Coleridge, and during 
that period Bates’s drawing-room was a 
famous haunt of the admirers of the great 
thinker and greater talker. Another of 
Joshua Bates’s favourites was Prince Louis 
Napoleon, The close and trustful friend- 
ship existing before 1848 between the 
wealthy merchant and the modest refugee 
continued, without hindrance, we are as- 
sured, after the refugee had become Em- 
peror of the French, Among many other 
proofs of his benevolent disposition, Bates 
spent 50,000 dollars in buying some of the 
best European books for the free library 
of Boston, and sent over another sum of 
§0,0co dollars to be funded for its benefit, 
the interest being every year applied to the 
purchase of more books. He died on the 
24th Sept. 1864, leaving a large fortune to 
his only surviving child, Madame Van de 
Weyer, wife of the Belgian ambassador. 
2B2 
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the good dinners and the good so- 
ciety to be met with at the mer- 
chant’s table. One day in June, 
1829, says Moore, ‘Mrs. ing 
showed me some new pictures that 
Baring had just bought. She told 
me of a picture of Rembrandt that 
Baring once bought at a very large 
rice, which used to make Sir 
homas Lawrence unhappy, from 
its being a finer Rembrandt than 
that of Angerstein. After contem- 
plating it, however, for several hours 
one day, he came to the conclusion 
that it was too highly finished to be 
a genuine Rembrandt; and, in con- 
sequence of this opinion of his, the 
picture fell in value instantly” At 
another time, a picture which Baring 
had paid sooo/. for, as a Correggio, 
was in like manner declared an imi- 
tation, and accordingly reduced in 
rice to sool. or less. In 1826, 
aring made a splendid addition to 
his gallery, by purchasing Lord 
Radstock’s collection, including a 
Titian, priced at 1800 guineas, and 
a Giorgione at 700. 

In other ways Baring showed an 
enlightened taste and disposition. 
His father had been one of the 
founders of the London Institution 
in 1806. In 1825 the son was 
chosen one of the council of the 
London University, just founded at 
a cost of 30,0007. In 1828 he pre- 
sided at a festival at Freemasons’ 
Tavern in celebration of the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
It was through him, moreover, 
though more for commercial than 
any other reasons, that Sir Robert 
Peel was induced, in the following 
year, to abandon a project for bring- 
ing all the Friendly Societies in 
England under the management of 
the Government. This measure 
gave umbrage to great numbers, 
and, after vainly petitioning on 
the matter, they decided upon a 
system of coercion. On the morn- 
ing before the bill was to be read a 
third time, bills were posted all over 
the country requesting all who had 
any money invested through the 
agency of Friendly Societies to draw 
it out if the obnoxious bill was made 
law. As the total deposits for the 
whole kingdom were very heavy, 
that proposal caused much excite- 
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ment in the money market.. There- 
fore, in the evening, when Sir Robert 
Peel brought forward his bill, Baring 
rose and protested. ‘ Does my right 
honourable friend know what he is 
doing? This morning I was asto- 
nished to find the Funds fallen two 
per cent., with no apparent reason 
for the fall. Then I found that it 
was caused by the determination of 
these depositors to withdraw all 
their money from public use. Sir, 
this is a very serious measure, very 
serious indeed. I trust the House 
will not endorse it without grave 
consideration.’ The result of that 
speech was the withdrawal of the 
bill, and the substitution for it, next 
session, of another, framed by the 
delegates of the Friendly Societies 
themselves. ‘ 

Alexander Baring began political 
life as a Whig, the friend and sup- 
porter of Lord Brougham, Lord 
John Russell, and other liberal re- 
formers. Soon after his retirement 
from business, however, he changed 
his policy. He was alarmed at the 
growing excitement of the English 
people on the question of parlia- 
mentary reform. ‘It is impossible,’ 
he said, in November, 1829, ‘for 
rich capitalists to remain in a coun- 
try exposed to tumultuary meetings. 
Great numbers of manufacturers 
have been brought to this country 
at various times from other coun- 
tries, some to escape civil and some 
religious persecutions. But there is 
no persecution so fatal as a mob 
persecution. Every other persecu- 
tion it is possible to find some means 
of softening; but mob persecution 
is unrelenting and implacable. Des- 
potism itself is to be preferred to 
mob persecution.’ Therefore he 
went over to the side of despotism. 
For his opposition to the Reform 
Bill his windows were broken in 
1831, and from that year he sided 
on all questions with the Tories. 

On the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s new government in 1834, 
Baring took office as President of 
the Board of Trade and Master of 
the Mint. In April, 1835, he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Ash- 
burton. Henceforth, with one 
famous exception, he took no pro- 
minent part in public affairs. 
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The exception was in 1841. On 
Peel’s return to power in that year 
the most yanks business before 
him related to a question on which 
Baring had had much to say seven- 
and-thirty years before. One of his 
complaints at the way in which 
peace had been established with 
America in 1814 concerned the 
question as to the north-eastern 
boundary line of the United States 
from British America. The diffi- 
culty arose from an inadvertence in 
drawing up the treaty of 1783, it 
being there left doubtful which of 
two lines of highlands were to form 
the separation. Hence there was 
debateable ground of nearly a hun- 
dred miles’ breadth, and with an 
entire area of 6,750,000 acres. This 
was one of the grounds of quarrel 
in 1811, and in the pacification of 
1814 Baring found great fault with 
the negotiators for leaving the ques- 
tion still unsettled. They had re- 
ferred it to the arbitration of the 
King ofthe Netherlands. For seven- 
teen years his Majesty studied, or 
pretended to study, the question 


without arriving at any decision.” 


At last, in 1831, he proposed to re- 
ject both lines and take for boun- 
dary line the stream of the river 
St. John, thus giving to England 
2,636,160 of the disputed acres. To 
this suggestion Lord Palmerston, 
who was then Foreign Secretary, 
readily acceded; President Jackson 
and the American Government also 
approved of it, but there was so 
much opposition raised by certain 
demagogues in the United States, 
who, eager to have all the territory 
in their own hands, declared that 
the King of the Netherlands had 
exceeded his authority in proposing 
a third line, that nothing came of 
it. Over and overagain the English 
Government sought to effect an 
arrangement, but the Americans 
were obstinate. The dispute lasted 
ten years, and when Sir Robert Peel 
resumed power in 1841, it seemed 
almost certain to end in war. Peel, 
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however, determined to make one 
more peaceful effort. He appointed 
Lord Ashburton to proceed to 
Washington, and there effect, if it 
was any how possible, some sort of 
settlement. ‘ Lord Ashburton,’ says 
Mr. Thomas Colley Grattan, who 
took part in the negotiation, ‘ was a 
nobleman well adapted to the occa- 
sion, from his connection by mar- 
riage and property with the United 
States. He was nota trained am- 
bassador, but his general knowledge 
of business, straightforwardness, and 
good sense, were qualities far more 
valuable than those to be generally 
found in professional diplomatists, 
whose proceedings so often embroil 
instead of conciliating.’ Lord Ash- 
burton proceeded to the United 
States in March, 1842. Theremany 
of the commissioners appointed to 
treat with him were his personal 
friends, and his arguments took 
effect. He effected a compromise 
yet more favourable to England 
than that designed by the King of 
the Netherlands, Great Britain being 
left in possession of 3,370,000 acres, 
America of 3,413,000. This was the 
Treaty of Washington, or the Ash- 
burton Treaty, signed on the 9th of 
August, 1842. 

Lord Ashburton died, seventy- 
four years old, on the 13th of May, 
1848. His son, William Bingham 
Baring, who succeeded to the 
peerage, had nothing to do with 
commerce, and the second son, Fran- 
cis, who became Lord Ashburton a 
few years ago, soon retired from 
business. The Barings still flourish 
and draw money, through commer- 
cial channels, from all quarters of 
the world; but of the living we 
have not here to speak, and if we 
had, perhaps nothing more impor- 
tant, as regards their mercantile 
history, could be said than that they 
are good and ‘zealous followers of 
the system of money-making esta- 
blished by old Sir Francis Baring 
and his son Alexander, Baron Ash- 
burton. 

H. ft. F. B, 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN EVENING PARTY. 


I. 

WENTY-TWO years ago, a mid- 
dle-class evening party was to 
most of those immediately concerned, 
as unromantic an affair as it is at the 
— day. ‘To the givers thereof, 
‘or example, it involved a consider- 
able amount of prosaic trouble and 
annoyance. The host grumbled then, 
as now, when he came home from 
business and found the house 
arrived at the ultimate crisis of 
methodical madness,—the library 
given up to ices and lemonade, the 
dining-room table unnaturally elon- 
gated and covered with all kinds of 
extraordinary looking and highly 
decorated comestibles, and the hand- 
some drawing-room furniture unac- 
countably translated and condensed 
into a holland-covered floor, a line 
of rout-seats round the walls, and 
the piano poked into the farthest 
available corner. The hostess and 
her daughters were of course 
plunged into the very depths of 
despair because something of vital 
importance had not arrived that was 
promised to be sent by five o’clock 
atlatest. Infinite vexation of spirit 
was suffered because the Highflights 
had sent an apology at the last 
moment, and because the Browns 
unreasonably asked to be al- 
lowed to bring with them their 
cousins, the Misses Smith, and they 
were overdone with young ladies 
already. Also, to make it more 
provoking, that delightful Mr. 
Crichton, who danced so well, and 
sang so finely, and talked so charm- 
ingly, and who had promised to 
bring a friend of similar delightful- 
ness with him, was actually obliged 
to go off that very day, to Southsea, 
on some business connected with 
that tiresome War Office. Then 
again, it may be taken for granted 
that either the hostess’s new, vel- 
vet dress would not ‘meet’ at the 
waist—a compromise having to be 
effected with pins at the very instant 
that a thundering knock at the hall 
door gave notice of the arrival of 
the earliest guests—or else that 
some accident had huppened to the 


young ladies’ tulle skirts, their deli- 
cate lily-of-the-valley wreaths, or 
their sashes, or their shoes, or their 
bouquets, which hindered that en- 
tire perfection of toilette for which 
they had striven with infinite ardour 
for many days before, and which 
shortcoming more than a ‘little 
dashed their spirits’ accordingly. 

Then, from the guests’ point of 
view :—how many fathers of families 
among them had pitifully bewailed 
the dismal necessity of leaving their 
cosy dining-rooms and evening 
papers — investing themselves in 
chilly waistcoats and stiff neckcloths 
instead of the comfortable, well- 
worn garments of every-day life, 
and going forth from the warm, 
home atmosphere first into the 
dark, damp night, and then into the 
blinding glitter and deafening babble 
of a crowded assembly! How many 
a mother had suffered sundry pangs 
of apprehension, and a steady bur- 
den of anxiety, for days past, over 
the difficulties of some home-made 
decorations for her daughters, in- 
volving a desperate conflict between 
the cheap and the tasteful, the 
economical and the becoming ! 

As for those to whom ‘going 
out’ was a matter of habit and 
routine, and large parties the 
nightly condition of their lives, they 
were the very people to whom the 
whole affair was most commonplace 
and prosaic. And in fact, viewing 
the subject from this point, there 
arises a perplexing question, namely 
—Why do people take so much 
trouble to give what it seems to 
cost other people just as much 
trouble to accept ? 

But it is a one-sided view of the 
matter, to say the truth. Social in- 
tercourse is an advantage not to 
be slighted ; and it is a poor philo- 
sophy which contents itself with 
sneering at even mistaken efforts 
to attain that which is so whole- 
some in itself, and, under favourable 
conditions, so beneficial in its re- 
sults. Some day, doubtless, we 
shall succeed in learning from our 
past failures, and rise to ‘higher 
things’ in this department of life, 
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on the ‘dead ashes’ of many dismal 
and — réunions that have 


fore. 

At present, however, it does not 
appear that we are gaining much 
ground. The ordinary evening 
party of 1866 is very similar to its 
ancestor of 1844. Except that 
— were then just coming into 
fashion, whereas they are now out 
of that charmed region; that the 
slow, graceful, German waltz had 
not yet given place to the violently- 
awkw exercise called the valse a 
deux temps ; that the skirts were less 
expansive and head-dresses less 
—_ than now; that the young 
adies were, perhaps, a little shyer 
in look and speech, and that it 
would have certainly caused con- 
siderable astonishment if any of 
them had used slang expressions, 
or begun to talk in the ‘ fast ’ fashion 
which is now so little uncommon as 
hardly to arouse surprise in any one 
who is not very unsophisticated— 
except for these points of difference 
appearances were very much the 
same,—things went on in an almost 
identical routine, and were appa- 
rently guided by similar principles 
to those which may regulate any 
similar proceedings to-night, or to- 
morrow night, or some night next 
week. And, therefore, any descrip- 
tion would be supererogatory—no 
tutoring of the imagination is at all 
required, in order to transport the 
reader to the drawing-rooms of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frampton, of Leicester 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, on the oc- 
casion of an evening party given by 
them to their friends and acquaint- 
ance in the month of December, 
1844. 

Dancing was going on with great 
spirit in the larger of the two rooms, 
while in the other, the guests sat and 
conversed together, or looked at 
the prints and drawings (there 
were no stereoscopes, no popular 
photographs, even, in those days!) 
scattered on the table, or stood and 
watched the dancers, according to 
their several tastes and inclinations. 
This comparatively quiet and pas- 
sive section of the gay throng was 
chiefly composed of middle-aged or 
elderly people. Not altogether, 
however. ‘Iwo or three young 
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ladies were chatting busily and 
merrily together, on a sofa; and 
one evidently very happy young 
man had secured a téte-a-téte talk 
with a fair damsel, over whose chair 
he was bending with chivalrous de- 
votion. A dark-haired girl was sit- 
ting half-shadowed by the sweeping 
drapery of the portiére, turning over 
the leaves of a book; and near her, 
@ young man was talking to an older 
one, while leaning against one side 
of the archway which connected the 
two rooms. 

‘So I hear you are probably 
going to India, after all, Hamilton,’ 
said the elder gentleman. ‘ It’s ma- 
ther a sudden idea, isn’t it?’ 

‘Quite sudden —like the offer 
which gave rise to it, of an appoint- 
ment worth eight hundred a year, to 
begin with.’ 

‘Hum! That's tempting, cer- 
tainly. You might go on working 
a good many years here before you 
made half as much.’ 

‘I know. And in fact, it’s so 
unusual a prospect, that I believe 
I shall not let it slip. I have to de- 
cide within a fortnight, and start 
in a month ifI go.’ 

* The worst of it is the climate and 
its effects. . It’s not only exile, but 
possible loss of health that you have 
to encounter, you see. You do not 
arrive at your eight hundred a year 
without some sacrifice, after all.’ 

‘What do you arrive at with- 
out sacrifice?’ the young man said, 
with a peculiar look and tone, half 
sarcastic, half careless. ‘ Everything 
is bought at a price more or less ex- 
ceeding its value in this world, 
it seems to me. We are bound to 
pay for what we have, in one way 
or another; and it isn’t worth 
while haggling over the terms, 
even if they appear rather extra- 
vagant ?’ 

‘You may make too great a 
sacrifice,’ returned the other, in his 
matter-of-fact way—‘ health, for in- 
stance. What could make up for 
the loss of that first of temporal 
blessings ?” 

‘ Well—two or three thousand a 
= (and I should get that, you 

ow, by the time I was used quite 
up) would go a good way to make 
even an invalid’slife comfortableand 
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desirable. No—TI don’t see that the 
price, so far, is too exorbitant.’ 

‘Ah! you talk like one who has 
never known the want of health and 
strength.’ 

‘Or who has never done much 
good with them,’ Hamilton said, 
again with a slightly sarcastic ex- 
pression. ‘ Ifa man doesn’t do the 
best he can with his possessions, 
perhaps the sooner they’re taken 
from him the better.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand you,’ 
the old gentleman said—and indeed 
once or twice before, he had,looked 
somewhat mystified at his compa- 
nion’sdiscourse. And here the young 
lady with dark hair who sat so near 
them that she could not but hear all 
that passed, gave a rapid, unnoticed 
glance at the two speakers, and} a 
quickly repressed smile just curved 
the corners of her very expressive 
mouth. ‘It seems to me,’ he went 
on, ‘that you've done very well all 
your life—you've acquitted yourself 
more than creditably in all you’ve 
undertaken. No one who knows 


you well would say you’ve misused 
any of your good gifts. A good 


son, & good 
good-—’ 

‘Stop, I beseech you!’ his young 
friend said, laughing. ‘ Don’t let 
me suppose I’m listening to my own 
too flattering epitaph, already !’ 

‘Not flattering—not a bit of it. 
It’s plain truth,’ persisted the other. 
*T should like to ask your mother; 
—by the way, what does she say to 
this India scheme ?” 

The young man’s face changed— 
the furtive fun went out of his 
eyes. He looked grave and earnest 
enough as he answered, simply— 

‘ She says nothing against it. Sh- 
is content that I should go.’ 

‘Ah, I dare say! She sees tie 
advantage of the thing for you. end 
so is willing to take her share of the 
sacrifice. I know how much——’ 

‘I fancy the dance is over for this 
time, and we shall be in the way,’ 
interposed his companion, moving 
from the position he had main- 
tained so long. And, as he did so, a 
ond of brown eyes were once again 

fted from the book they had been 


man of business, a 


i 
drooped over, and looked up at him 
with irrepressible interest. Again, 
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only for a moment—for the young 
lady’s shy glance chanced this time 
to be intercepted by the very object 
of her observation—and althou 

his quiet, grave, considering regard 
was not of an alarming or abashing 
nature, it was quite enough to cause 
her eyes to droop again with elec- 
trical despatch, while a warm colour 
stole into the cheeks that just be- 
fore were so noticeably pale. And 
straightway she left her seat, and 
went to the table, over which she 
leaned, inspecting books and prints 
with scrupulously attentive interest, 
and conversing thereon with a lady 
friend already similarly engaged. 

The conference between the two 
gentlemen was effectually broken 
up, for not only had the music 
ceased, and the throng of dancers 
come surging into the sometime 
quiet room, but now ensued the 
overwhelming descent of Mrs. 
Frampton upon the interlocutors. 

‘Mr. Crosby! won’t you join a 
rubber, down stairs?’ to the elder— 
and a more peremptory, ‘ Mr. Blake, 
you must allow me to introduce 
you to a partner,’ to the younger, 
must in any case have put an end 
to the téte-d-tée. Mr. Crosby was 
not indifferent to the idea of whist, 
and betook himself forthwith to the 
region thereof, and the hostess laid 
a gentle touch on the arm of her 
remaining victim, who, to tell the 
truth, looked a very unwilling one. 

‘It’s no use introducing me to a 
partner,’ he said eagerly, ‘for I 
never dance—I do it so badly. I 
can’t waltz, and I’ve forgotten all 
the figures of the quadrilles, and I 
know nothing about this new 
twisting-about polka thing. Make 
me useful in some other way, 
please.’ 

But Mrs. Frampton was inflex- 
ible. 

‘You can walk through a qua- 
drille—every young man can do 
that,’ she said, sternly—‘ and there 
are two or three girls who have not 
been dancing, for want of partners. 
We are rather short of gentlemen 
to-night, and I assure you I expect 
that every man will do his duty on 
this occasion.’ 

It was impossible to make further 
objection, after this, and Hamilton 
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Blake resigned himself into her 
hands. He sawher keen, compre- 
hensive glance at the partner-less 
ladies she had alluded to—the 
three talking together—and the 

le, dark-eyed girl who was still 
ooking at some drawings on the 
table. 

‘Who is that young lady in the 
blue dress?’ he asked, and the hint 
was quite enough for the alert 
hostess. 

* An extremely charming girl, and 
I will introduce you to her, she 
promptly replied. And the next 
instant Hamilton found himself 
bowing before the blue dress, and 
heard as much of the formula of 
introduction as usually falls to the 
lot of man, that is to say, his own 
name, followed by an entirely in- 
distinct and unintelligible murmur. 
And then the rustling skirts and 
bland presence of Mrs. Frampton 
bore away in some other direction, 
and the new acquaintances were 
left helplessly stranded upon each 
other’s conversational powers. 


Their first efforts to float freely. 


into open waters were even more 
awkward and unsuccessful than 
usual. Some sort of consciousness 
oppressed them both, to say the 
truth, and they found it equally 
difficult to maintain or escape from 
the customary commonplaces which 
initiate English intercourse. 

‘Are we expected to dance?’ at 
last said the cavalier, as the music 
struck up and sundry couples pro- 
ceeded to take their places. And 
Mr. Hamilton Blake duly offered 
his arm to Miss ——, who smiled 
as she accepted it, with an irrepres- 
sible smile, arch and winning, that 
quite wonderfully changed the some- 
what subdued character of her face, 
bringing out its latent colour and 
expression as the glinting sunshine 
lights up the shadowy waters of a 
stream. 

‘Do you think it too much 
trouble?’ she asked him in words, 
as well as with that mischievous 
glance;— and then, apparently 
abashed at the sound of her own 
spontaneous utterance, she blushed, 
and tried to chasten her face into 
quietude again. But the ripples 
were visible enough, still; and 
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Hamilton watched them with eager 
interest, glad to have provoked 
them, though he was anxious too, 
to justify himself; and he began, 
with animation, to apologise and to 
explain, and, in short, entered on a 
species of defensive argument that 
appeared rather out of keeping with 
what had provoked it. However, 
the young lady listened patiently, 
and smilingly commented and re- 
plied, and it served better than a 
better means, perhaps, to the desired 
end of breaking the ice of formality 
and restraint so almost inevitable 
to newly introduced Britons. In 
brief, when they took their places 
in the quadrille, their ship of ac- 
quaintance might be said to be fairly 
under weigh, and a favourable 
breeze lightly swelling the sails 
thereof. 

The dance, or measured prome- 
nade, being safely over, they duly 
followed in the wake of other 
couples who paced up and down 
the length of the two rooms. Their 
progress in friendliness might have 
been divined by any one who over- 
heard their conversation, which had 
gradually become so much more in 
earnest than talk under similar cir- 
cumstances usually is. Indeed it 
seemed that the lady, with her 
serious eyes and sweet voice, felt 
every now and then constrained to 
discipline her natural frankness into 
something more in accordance with 
conventional reticence. More than 
once she stopped short in something 
she began to say, as if checked by a 
sudden consciousness of her own 
tongue, a sudden apprehension that 
it was exercising itself too freely. 
And then, for the next few minutes, 
she would volunteer no remark, and 
replied to Hamilton in the fewest 
possible words. Most unluckily too, 
as Mr. Blake thought, on one of 
these occasions, before there had 
been time for a new accession of 
candour, a son of the house came to 
claim her for the waltz which was 
about commencing. She inclined 
her head very sweetly to her former 
partner as she accepted the offered 
arm of this new cavalier. Never- 
theless the young man felt unrea- 
sonably aggrieved at this natural 
sequence of events, and was aware 
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of a species of emotion not” un- 
like envy while looking on at the 
graceful dance (has it not ‘been said 
that waltzing was graceful in those 
days?) in which he* was unable to 
take part. Pretty as it was to see, 
he did not look on long, but turned 
away and wandered aimlessly into 
the next room, where he encountered 
some young lady acquaintances who 
deluged him with small talk and 
miss-ish questions and remarks, 
which, while he my responded 
to them, made involuntarily 
think of the different kind of con- 
versation in which he had been en- 
gaged only a few minutes before. 
Certainly his late partner's was very 
unlike the usual talk even of young 
ladies. Perhaps she was ‘clever,’ 
though, and had a character to keep 
up for intellect and profundity ? 
Pshaw! That would have been a 
disenchanting idea indeed; but he 
was too discriminating to entertain 
it for one moment. No—he felt sure 
that hers was a perfectly simple 
as well as earnest nature. Her ut- 
terances, whether serious or merry, 
had the artless directness of a child’s, 


and when self-consciousness had any 
power over her it only held her 


silent. And what a sweet, girlish 
face it was, and how musical her 
voice, and how——he wondered what 
might be her name, after all; and 
during a break in the chatter of the 
demoiselles about him, he asked one 
of them if she knew who the lady 
was who was waltzing with young 
Frampton. She did not know, but 
supposed it might be one of the 
Jenkinses—a hypothesis which Mr. 
Blake negatived at once in his own 
mind: he was quite sure his dark- 
eyed, low-voiced friend could never 
be rightly described as ‘one of the 
Jenkinses.’ However, he pursued 
his inquiries no further. The waltz 
over, a general stir, an indefinite 
‘sensation’ betokened supper; and 
Hamilton, unchivalrously ignoring 
the obvious claims of the lady to 
whom he had been talking, turned 
aside to seek his former partner, 
whom he found delightfully unpro- 
vided with an escort, and to whom, 
with much repressed exultation, he 
offered his arm. 

So there was all the opportunity 
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afforded by the long-drawn-out 
capper, 
* Lancers’ 


tely 
which these two did not take part, 
but stood quietly regarding the 
dancers, and quietly talking, also— 
80 quietly that no one noticed what 
with most young people might have 
looked ‘ so very like a tion.’ 

But, in fact, nothing could have 
been less like ‘flirting’ than the 
tone of their conversation. 

It had grown more serious than 
ever—and Hamilton, whose sense of 
humour was keen enough, every now 
and then felt the strongest inclina- 
tion to laugh at himself for his 

‘ priggish’ pertinacity in keeping 
the talk in such a sober key. If he 
had ever caught the dark eyes in the 
act of expressing amusement, by 
even the most transient gleam, it 
would doubtless have had an entirely 
disenchanting effect, but, in truth, 
there was no such possibility. This 
girl, girlish and simple as she was, 
and with plenty of capacity for 
mirth and banter when occasion 
served, was wholly in earnest now 
that she appeared - to be so. She 
‘knew not seems:’ her mind was 
very single and direct, and was in- 
capable of duplex action; and her 
first shyness being somewhat modi- 
fied, it was entirely natural to her 
to say straightforwardly what she 
thought on the severai questions he 
presented to her notice. Once or 
twice, certain remarks of his, 
flavoured with that lazy, worldly 
philosophy which, or the affectation 
of which, was scarcely less prevalent 
among young men twenty years ago 
than it is to day—a remark of this 
nature would cause her to look up 
for a moment into his face, with in- 
stinctive wonderment, her soft eyes 
unconsciously asking the questions 
from which she restrained her lips. 
And he would answer the eyes, and 
eagerly reply to the unspoken re- 
monstrance,—to the dumb astonish- 
ment, so much more.artlessly elo- 
quent than expostulation. 

He was strangely interested— 
strongly attracted. Rarely in his 
life had he been more thoroughly in 
earnest ; never had he felt more in- 
jured and provoked than when 
presently their conversation was cut 
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short by another of the exasperating 
interruptions incidental toa dancing 
party. A slim, unwhiskered youth 
obtruded himself on Miss -——’s 
notice. Bowing low, he reminded 
her of the ‘ promised dance.’ Might 
he claim it now?—the music had 
already begun. He offered his arm. 
If for a moment the young lady 
hesitated, some swift consciousness 
hindered her from showing that she 
did so. She accepted the arm, and 
for a second time Mr. Blake beheld 
her swept from him by the inexorable 
routine of the evening. More than 
ever annoyed and disgusted, he 
turned away from the dancing-room 
and tried to find among the works 
of art on the table something to give 
him the appearance of occupation. 
He was not really appreciating 
much in the beautiful book of illus- 
trated poems he chanced to take up; 
yet when young ton ap- 
proached him, and bree conver- 
sation, he thought it rather a disa- 
greeable interruption. There was 


not a great deal in common between 
him and this younger son of the — 
house, whose interest in life at pre- 


sent appeared divided between 
smoking and waltzing ; and Hamil- 
ton’s share in the colloquy that en- 
sued was at first small enough. 
Suddenly, he roused himself, and 
asked a question, with quite a new 
tone and manner. 

‘Girl I waltzed with before sup- 
per? Dancing now—in blue? Oh! 
you mean Julia Ferrers. She's a 
daughter of our medical man, Dr. 
Ferrers, and a stunning nice girl, 
too, by Jove!’ 

‘Does Dr. Ferrers live in the 
neighbourhood ?” 

‘Close by. We see a good deal of 
them. Think she’s pretty ?—Julia, 
I mean.’ 

‘ Dr. Ferrers is an interesting man, 
I believe?’ said Hamilton, thus 
evading what he felt to be an objec- 
tionable question. 

‘Clever fellow—very large prac- 
tice—and he takes a great interest 
in all sorts of scientific dodges, be- 
sides. They say there’s not much tin, 
though, to be looked for with the 
girls—otherwise, I really—Julia’s 
quite a flame of mine——’ 

Impertinent puppy! How Hamil- 
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ton would have liked to pull the 
small and cherished beard that just 
began to tringe his chin. 

‘Glad you admire her,’ went on 
the unconscious youth, ‘and we'll 
introduce you to the fam'ly with 
pleashaw, you know, if you're at all 
that way disposed.’ 

Mr. Blake desired nothing better 
than to be ‘ introduced to the family. 
It was exasperating beyond measure 
to be constrained to say nothing but, 
‘Oh, very kind of you,’ in a per- 
fectly{indifferent manner, to the offer 
thus invidiously made, so as to per- 
mit young Frampton to revert to a 
new subject, and chatter thereon 
until at last, happily, he was sum- 
moned to another part of the room. 

The quadrille was finished now, 
and perhaps Hamilton might yet 
have another chance of speaking to 
Miss Ferrers. But fate was against 
him. The whiskerless partner mo- 
nopolized her—and worse still, at 
this moment Mrs. and Miss Crosbie 
insisted on monopolizing him, Ha- 
milton, and had a thousand questions 
to ask about his mother, and his 
married sisters, &c.,&c. And actu- 
ally, while he, with a polite aspect, 
but with fury at his heart, was 
answering senseless questions from 
Augusta Crosby, he beheld the one 
being who occupied his thoughts 
and his observations, prepare to de- 
part. She was shaking hands with 
Mrs. Frampton, and the devoted, 
whiskerless youth was evidently 
going to hand her down stairs. 

It seemed an age before he could 
break away from his fair friends, but 
in reality, it was with some abrupt- 
ness that he made his excuses to 
them, saying he must go, it was 
later than he had thought, and so 
on. Then he turned to his hostess, 
and actually would not listen to her 
polite deprecation of his early leave- 
taking. He avoided young Framp- 
ton, fearing his ‘remarks,’ if he saw 
him quit the room so soon after Miss 
Ferrers. He need not have feared 
had he known—what he did not 
know. 

The hall door was open, and a 
lady, wrapped in a cloak, was being 
conducted down the steps to a wait- 

ing carriage. He darted down, and 
ae not be forbidden sharing in 
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the privilege of helping her into the 
vehicle, especially as he found that 
enviable task had been left to a 
footman. 

‘Good night, Miss Ferrers,’ he 
said, and in a lower tone was about 
to add something—he hardly knew 
what—of a more impressive nature ; 
when for the first time he saw the 
lady’s face, which was some thirty 
years older than it ought to have 
been, and at the same moment 
rather an acrid voice said, ‘ My name 
is not Ferrers, sir, but I am obliged 
to you, all the same, for your atten- 
tion.’ 


IL. 


Two or three evenings afterwards 
Mr. Frederic Frampton, while walk- 
ing homewards through the cheer- 
less winter street, was overtaken by 
a friend with a very rapid, deter- 
mined step, who greeted him cor- 
dially, and walked beside him for 
some distance, conversing on things 
in general. Till, presently, young 
Frampton, in his frankly colloquial 
manner, observed— 

‘I say, what a jolly berth that is 
you're going to slip into. When do 
you start?’ 

‘In ten days, ifI goatall. But 
T’ve not decided yet, quite,’ Mr. 
Blake said. 

‘Not decided! By Jove, I 
shouldn’t have thought there’d be 
much indecision about it. I only 
wish,some one would make me half 
as good an offer.’ 

* Ah! you see everything has its 
drawbacks. ‘There are always cons 
as well as pros to be considered in 
these matters. I was very sorry,’ the 
speaker went on, with abrupt irrele- 
vancy, ‘not to find your mother at 
home when I called yesterday.’ 

‘ Well, come home with me now, 
will you? and have some dinner 
withus. They’ll be delighted to see 
you, and we'll have a quiet smoke in 
my room afterwards.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘Oh! hang it, though, there are 
some people coming—Ferrers and 
the girls, and—no—we shall have to 
do the social thing to-night, worse 
luck. But all the same, come along, 
my dear fellah—that is, if you’ve no 
bettah engagement.’ 
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‘You're very kind—I should be 
very happy——’ began and hesitated 
Mr. Blake, whose habitual savoir 
faire seemed not quite up to the 
mark, just now. And then he 
allowed his reply to be rattled into 
by Frederic’s chatter. 

‘ Talking of engagements reminds 
me of Julia Ferrers—girl you were 
admiring the other night, you know. 
Well, it’s all up with us in that direc- 
tion, by Jove!’ said the agreeable 
young man, with an ostentatioussigh. 
‘ She’s booked, sir, safe and fast, and 
the fellah comes with them to-night 
to be shown off. Hope he likes it, 
that’s all. I know I should ride 
precious rusty over that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘ And who is the gentleman? in- 
quired the other with suddenly re- 
gained composure. ‘ Was he at your 
house the other night?” 

‘Oh, no! He’s notin our set at 
all. He’s an army chap—Captain 
Grigson—queer name, isn't it? and 
of course, everyone says he’s a first- 
rate fellow. We'll judge for our- 
selves about that. What a bitter 
night itis! The ideaof broiling in 
India doesn’t seem so unpleasant in 
these days, by Jove.’ 

‘What would you have a week 
before Christmas? Fine, seasonable 
weather, I call it,’ Mr. Blake rejoined 
cheerfully. ‘Don't depreciate our 
British climate. There’s none like it.’ 

‘So much the better for the rest 
of the world, I say,’ persisted Mr. 
Frederic. ‘ But what’s the row, now? 
What are you examining your 
watch about?’ seeing his companion 
stop under a gas lamp for that pur- 


se. 
* To calculate the time I shall have 
to get to my appointment,’ was the 


reply. ‘And I find, after all, I shall 
have not an hour to spare: I must 
ask you to excuse me to-night. It’s 
later than I thought,’ and he went 
on, heedless of remonstrance and 
persuasion. ‘Make my best com- 
pliments at home, and I'll hope for 
the pleasure of looking in some 
time, before I leave England, that is, 
of course,—rather hurriedly— if I 
do leave.’ 

‘You'll leave, safe enough. No 
man could be such a fool as to throw 
up that appointment.’ 
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‘ Never reckon on a man’s incapa- 
city of being a fool,’ said Mr. Blake, 
laughing vivaciously. ‘ It isn’t safe ! 
Good night, good night.’ 

And Hamilton Blake walked 
rapidly away, and muttered to him- 
self, ‘ That’s settled, then. No more 
time or thought need be wasted there.” 
He strode on with half-savage energy 
and clenched his hands and com- 
a his lips, while thinking of 

is own exceeding folly. Why, he 
had actually been delaying this im- 
portant decision with some weak, 
vague hope that he might again 
meet her before consenting to expa- 
triate himself. He had actually felt 
more than once as if he could not 
leave England if Julia Ferrers were 
indeed all that he imagined her to be. 
He had been mad enough to believe, 
or feel as if he believed, that this 
quadrille partner, this acquaintance 
ofa night, whose obnoxious name of 
Julia, even, he had begun to think 
well of, for her sake—this dark-eyed, 
sweet-voiced girl, of whom he really 
knew so little, yet insanely felt as if 


he knew so much—he had absolutely _ 


entertained and rejoiced in the idea 
that she might be ‘the woman in 
the world for him,’ and that the 
chief obstacle existing between him 
and the road to happiness was sim- 
ply the difficulty of getting intro- 
duced to her family, in a natural and 
informal manner, to effect which 
object, had been the principal occu- 
pation of his last two days. And 
now, at the very instant when fate 
seemed to relent, and to offer him 
the very desideratum of his heart— 
lo! it had become a_ worthless 
mockery, and the tender thought of 
Julia Ferrers was utterly swamped 
by the bitter consciousness of—Mrs. 
Grigson! 

He strode home, and that evening 
his decision was finally made; and 
when he kissed his mother, as he 
told her his fate and hers, he said— 

‘I shall never love any woman so 
well as I love you, mother. You 
will be in my heart and in my 
thoughts wherever I go, and the 
one hope I shall live for will be to 
come back to you and to the home 
Tl strive to win for you.’ 

Three weeks afterwards, Hamilton 
Blake’s name duly appeared in the 
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‘Times’ list of passengers by the 
overland mail steamer from South- 
ampton, and was there seer by a 
pair of soft dark eyes which lingered 
over it a little regretfully— perhaps 
a little tenderly. 

‘So he is gone!’ she said to her- 
self. ‘I wish—I hope—I wonder— 
I am afraid I was very unpleasant 
—that I must have seemed to him 
very presumptuous. Yet I know he 
did not half believe the things he 
said. I know he was worlds better 
than what he chose to call his 
creed.’ 

‘Have you found something spe- 
cially interesting there, Lil, dar- 
ling ? asked the grey-headed gentle- 
man in the arm-chair, to whom she 
had been reading. 

‘No, papa; only I saw a name 
that I know,’ she answered. ‘There 
is another leading article you'll like 
to hear.’ And Lil (surely rather a 
farfetched diminutive for Julia) 
went on reading, accordingly. 


III. 


It is credibly asserted and main- 
tained by those whose knowledge 
and experience of such matters 
should constitute them good judges, 
that only an infinitesimally small 
proportion of serious love-affairs 
arise under the auspices of balls 
and evening parties. The fancy may 
be caught, say these authorities, the 
imagination may be impressed, and 
a transient feeling may thus be ex- 
cited, on either or both sides, by 
some fascination of the hour—but 
seldom, very seldom, does the emo- 
tion rise to the! dignity of a love 
that even pretends to be lasting. 

Doubtless, this is quite true; and 
exceptions to the general rule are 
only just sufficient to prove it. One 
of these exceptions, however, it may 
be safely prophesied would have 
occurred in the case of our friend 
Hamilton Blake, had circumstances 
been less crossly unpropitious than 
they were. Even as it was, it is a 
fact that during his ten years’ 
career in India—broken only by a 
brief visit to England and his 
mother—he appeared, from some 
cause or other, quite proof against 
the fascination of many fascinating 
women—formed no attachment, en- 
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tered into no engagement, greatly 
to the astonishment and regret of 
most of his friends and acquaint- 
ance. It is certain that he felt 
angry and impatient with himself 
whenever he recognised the curi- 
ously abiding influence of a certain 
memory, and when a certain vision 
of a sweet face that now was earnest, 
and again archly playful, came be- 
fore him, and even the cadence of 
the musical voice rose to his ears— 
he would break away from such 
dreamings with a sense of bitter 
self-humiliation and a muttered 
‘Mrs. Grigson!’ which generally 
ended in a mirthless laugh. Of 
course, this infatuated state of mind 
did not last: it soon yielded to the 
pressure of occupation and the 
change of thought that new scenes 
and new circumstances inevitably 
brought to him. He ceased to spend 
any time in recalling his brief ac- 
quaintance with the girl who had so 
strangely impressed him. Days 
passed, and then weeks, without 
the picture vividly presenting itself 
before him of the face in question. 
Yet, though it grew to be unrecog- 
nized, it may well be believed that 
the influence yet lived, and was 
powerful enough to keep him from 
falling under any other; while gra- 
dually time was moulding him into 
the middle-aged man of business, 
who of all types of human beings is 
least amenable to tender impres- 
sions. For the Anglo East Indian 
is middle-aged at eight-and-thirty, 
and that was Hamilton’s age when 
he arrived in England on a year’s 
furlough, and with the option be- 
fore him of retiring with a sufficient 
pension, or going back again to 
make a fortune. He had no slavish 
love of wealth for its own sake, and 
if his mother had lived, it is tole- 
rably certain he would have been 
content to remain with her, enjoy- 
ing the competency he had already 
secured. But when she died, six 
months after his return, he decided 
to go back to the place which knew 
him, and to the pursuits which he 
knew. His sisters were en 
in their husbands and young fami- 
lies: his old friends were scattered : 
he had lost the thread of connec- 
tion, and could not find it again. 
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It must be a rare combination of 
circumstances which enables a man 
after ten years’ exile and ten years’ 
cessation of regular intercourse with 
his friends, to drop into anything 
like the same place with them 
again. Hamilton had no such ex- 
ceptional luck, and he saw no 
temptation to remain in his native 
country. His arrangements were 
made, the day of his departure 
fixed, when a chance meeting with 
Mr. Frederick Frampton, now a 
flourishing solicitor, the head of a 
family, and master of a well-ap- 
pointed establishment, resulted in 
an invitation to dinner for the fol- 
lowing day, and acceptance thereof. 

‘It’s only the Lloyds, and my 
sister and her husband, and the 
Grigsons, who are just arrived from 
Malta, and I’ve got some tawny port 
I think you'll like, old tellow—so 
come, will you ?’ quoth the thriving 
man, who still retained, out of 
business, something of the free-and- 
easy manners of his earlier years. 

And Hamilton went. Whether 
the name of Grigson still retained 
any power to stir his pulse, it is 
needless to speculate—but he went ; 
and he took down Mrs. Grigson to 
dinner, and conversed with her 
during the stately meal, apparently 
to his satisfaction. When the gen- 
tlemen joined the ladies in the 
drawing-rcom, however, he bent his 
steps to the seat occupied by Mrs. 
Boyce, formerly Miss Frampton, and 
began to talk with her of such 
limited sections of ‘old times’ as 
were common to both. By-and-by, 
one or two questions came easily 
and unremarkably from Mr. Blake. 

‘Mrs. Grigson was a friend of 
yours before her marriage, I think? 
What was her name, then ?’ 

‘ Julia Ferrers. Do you remember 
her?’ counter-questioned the lady, 
with what seemed to him rather 
uncalled-for emphasis. 

‘I fancy I have seen her before, 
he answered. And there followed a 

use before he went on.—‘ I recol- 
ect very well a Christmas party at 
your house, ten years ago. It was 
just before T first left England.’ 

‘Yes! How curious you should 
mention it. Do you know,’ said Mrs. 
Boyce, smiling and confidential, ‘I 
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have never forgotten that , and 
the fact that you were there—be- 
cause Fred and I had such a dispute 
about you, at the time.’ 

‘ About me?’ 

‘In this way.—Do you remember 
talking a good deal to a Miss Ross, 
that evening ? 

‘I don't remember the name,’ 
Hamilton answered truly enough, 
though a certain consciousness 
strangely thrilled him as he spoke. 

* Well, perhaps I was wrong after 
all, and Fred was right. But I know 
you did talk a great deal to her, and I 
made up my mind you were im- 
mensely interested. Poor Lilian 
was a sweet-looking girl in those 
days, with beautiful dark eyes and 
hair. I thought it only natural you 
should be struck by her, but Fred, 
who always admired Julia’s style 
and nothing else—laughed my idea 
to scorn, and declared you were épris 
solely by Miss Ferrers.’ 

‘He was certainly mistaken 
there’ Hamilton said, with a laugh 
which was not very spontaneous. 


‘But,’ he pursued, ‘ you have quite - 


interested me. Why do you say 
“poor Lilian” of this young lady 
that I—that you say I was——’ 

‘Oh! said Mrs. Boyce, mercifully 
coming to his relief, ‘she has had so 
much trouble since those days. Her 
father was a very visionary sort of 
man, not at all practical, and he 
became security for some friend who 
died and left his affairs much in- 
volved. And so, the Ross’s, who 
never were rich, became poor, and 
then Mr. Ross fell into ill health. 
Lilian took to teaching to eke out 
their small means, while her father 
lived. But he died nearly two years 
ago. Poor Lilian! Since then, her 
hair has turned quite grey.’ 

With all his faults, and he had 
many, none of them lessened during 
ten years principally devoted to 
money-making, Hamilton Blake was 
of a stedfast and unforgetting nature, 
and there was a spring of tenderness 
deep down in his heart which the 
world and worldly interests had not 
as yetquitedried. All that was chi- 
valrous in the man of business rose 
into vivid life as his unconscious 
companion said these words. And 
she went on talking without his 
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clearly appesbendiog what she said 
for some little while after that last 
sentence. The picture thus given 
—the realized contrast between 
the bright girlish face he still 
remembered, and the sad lonely 
woman, ‘her hair quite grey,’ abso- 
lutely caused a momentary spasm 
in his throat. And in that brief 
space, how the whole story of the 
evening long ago, and what had 
seemed his strange infatuation after- 
wards, flashed on him. It was a 
curious, perhaps fateful mistake 
that had led him to rest in the dis- 
agreeable belief that the girl who 
then so charmed and impressed him 
had since become Mrs. Grigson. 
But now—now that he knew better, 
was it not a piece of mere sickly 
sentimentality that made him feel 
thus drawn towards this lady, 
because, having casually met her 
ten years ago, he had believed 
himself inclined to fall in love with 
her ? 

Just at this point, he became 
aware that Mrs. Boyce was saying 
something that called for a reply. 

‘I wish you were not going off 
again so soon. Next week, isn’t it, 
you leave? I should have liked you 
to come to my party on Wednesday. 
You would meet a great many old 
acquaintances. Can’t you come ?’ 

Mrs. Boyce was a wise woman. 
Had she said in so many words that 
he would probably meet Miss Ross 
on Wednesday, our friend Hamilton 
might have felt self-consciously 
impelled to decline altogether the 
proffered hospitality. As it was, 
he said—if he might be permitted 
to leave it uncertain, he would use 
his best endeavours so to arrange his 
affairs as to be at liberty to come. 
It was possible he might join the 
mail at Marseilles instead of South- 
ampton, in which case he should 
have some days longer to remain in 
London, &c., &c. And so the matter 
rested. 

When Wednesday evening arrived, 
and with it some forty or fifty 
guests to the handsome abode of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, that fair 
hostess quite confidently looked for 
theadvent of Hamilton. And when, 
rather late, her confidence was justi- 
fied by his entrance into the bril- 
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liant assembly, the gratification of 
her kind, matronly heart shone in 
her face, as she gladly greeted him 
and allowed herself ten minutes’ 
talk with her old acquaintance. 

‘I want to introduce you to the 
Smythsons, and to Mr. Lexby, whom 
you remember as a boy, don’t you? 
He’s a rising artist now, went on 
Mrs. Boyce towards the end of the 
ten minutes; ‘and—oh, there are 
several people here whom you used 
to know. Lilian—Miss Ross—is 
staying with me just now. I won- 
der if you would remember her? 
That is she—sitting by the conser- 
vatory door. Let me re-introduce 
you—shall I?’ 

To tell the truth, he had already 
seen that quiet figure, clad in pale 
lavender, at the end of the long 
room. It'was like looking at the 
shadow of his recollection, which 
was vivid enough still, of the bright, 
blooming, sweet-faced girl of ten 
years before. For, although the 
colours were faded, and the buoy- 
ancy of young, hopeful life was all 
gone from that expressive face, it was 
the same face—there was, for him, 
no mistaking it, even thus altered. 
Those were the same eyes, albeit 
dimmed and indescribably saddened 
now, which had spoken to his heart 
with an eloquence that he had 
found in no other eyes, ever since. 
He recognised all this, in his own 
mind, as he walked beside his 
hostess to the distant seat by the 
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conservatory door. And when at 
last he stood before her, and Mrs. 
Boyce went through the form of 
‘ re-introducing ’ them to each other, 
he saw the sudden glow of colour 
that came into her pale face, making 
it, for an instant, a girl's face again 
—and he knew that he was not 
altogether forgotten. And he took 
the vacant chair near her, and for 
the first time since that whiskerless 
youth (who was that well-bearded 
Mr. Lexby, to whose rising fame as 
an artist Mrs. Boyce had testified) 
had carried her away from him to 
dance a quadrille, Hamilton Blake 
interchanged words with Lilian 
Ross. 

At an evening party we first en- 
countered these two. At an evening 
party shall we leave them? I shall 
only add the brief dialogue that 
took place between Mr. Blake and 
his hostess when he took leave that 
evening. 

‘I may come and see you to- 
morrow ?” 

*By all means. We lunch at 
two. Come as much earlier as you 
like.’ 

‘Many thanks. I——’ 

* You have decided to go by Mar- 
seilles, then, I hope ? 

‘ Well—yes—if—in fact, it is pos- 
sible my departure may be delayed 
—till the next mail, at least.’ 

‘I'm delighted to hear it. 
morrow, then? 
night! 


To- 
Good night! good 
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